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A Holy Crusade for Liberty 


By HERBERT HOOVER, Former President of the United States : 
Republican National Convention, Cleveland, Ohio, June 10,1936 


N this room rests the greatest responsibility that has 

come to a body of Americans in three generations. In 

the lesser sense this is a convention of a great po- 
litical party. But in the larger sense it is a convention of 
Americans to determine the fate of those ideals for which 
this nation was founded. That far transcends all partisan- 
ship. 

There are elemental currents which make or break the 
fate of nations. ‘There is a moral purpose in the universe. 
Those forces which affect the vitality and the soul of a 
people will control its destinies. The sum of years of public 
service in these currents is the overwhelming conviction of 
their transcendent importance over the more transitory, even 
though difficult, issues of national life. 

I have given about four years to research into the New 
Deal, trying to determine what its ultimate objectives were, 
what sort of a system it is imposing on this country. 

To some people it appears to be a strange interlude in 
American history in that it has no philosophy, that it is 


_ sheer opportunism, that it is a muddle of a spoils system, of 


emotional economics, of reckless adventure, of unctuous 
claims to a monopoly of human sympathy, of greed for power, 
of a desire for popular acclaim and an aspiration to make 
the front pages of the newspapers. That is the most chari- 
table view. 

To other people it appears to be a cold-blooded attempt 
by starry-eyed boys to infect the American people by a 


_mixture of European ideas, flavored with our native pre- 


dilection to get something for nothing. 

You can choose either one you like best. But the first 
is the road of chaos which leads to the second. Both of 
these roads lead over the same grim precipice that is the 


crippling and possibly the destruction of the freedom of men. 

Which of these interpretations is accurate is even dis- 
puted by alumni of the New Deal who have graduated for 
conscience’s sake or have graduated by request. 

In Central Europe the march of Socialist or Fascist 
dictatorships and their destruction of liberty did not set out 
with guns and armies. Dictatorships began their ascent to 
the seats of power through the elections provided by liberal 
institutions. 

Their weapons were promise and hate. They offered 
the mirage of Utopia to those in distress. They flung the 
poison of class hatred. They may not have maimed the 
bodies of men, but they maimed their souls. 

The 1932 campaign was a pretty good imitation of this 
first stage of European tactics. You may recall the promises 
of the abundant life, the propaganda of hate. 

Once seated in office the first demand of these Euro- 
pean despotisms was for power and “action.” Legislatures 
were told they “must” delegate their authorities. Their 
free debate was suppressed. The powers demanded are al- 
ways the same pattern. They all adopt planned economy. 
They regimented industry and agriculture. They put the 
Government into business. They engaged in gigantic Gov- 
ernment expenditures. They created vast organizations of 
spoils henchmen and subsidized dependents. They corrupted 
currency and credit. They drugged the thinking of the peo- 
ple with propaganda at the people’s expense. 

If there are any items in this stage in the march of 
European collectivism that the New Deal has not imitated it 
must have been an oversight. 

But at this point this parallel with Europe halts—at least 
for the present. The American people should thank Almighty 
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God for the Constitution and the Supreme Court. They 
should be grateful to a courageous press. 

You might contemplate what would have happened if 
Mr. Roosevelt could have appointed enough Supreme Court 
justices in the first year of his administration. Suppose these 
New Deal acts had remained upon the statute books. We 
would have been a regimented people. Have you any assur- 
ance that he will not have the appointments if he is re- 
elected ? 

The succeeding stages of violence and outrage by which 
European despotisms have crushed all liberalism and all free- 
dom have filled our headlines for years. 

But what comes next in the United States? Have the 
New Dealers dropped their ideas of centralization of gov- 
ernment? Have they abandoned the notion of regimenting 
the people into a planned economy? Has that greed for 
power become cooled by the resistance of a people with a 
heritage of liberty? Will they resume if they are re-elected? 

When we examine the speeches of Tugwell, Wallace, 
Ickes and others, we see little indications of repentance. 

Let me say this: America is no monarchy where the 
chief of state is not responsible for his ministers. It has been 
traditional in our Government since the beginning that the 
important officials appointed by the President speak in tune 
with his mind. That is imperative if there is to be intellec- 
tual honesty in government. President Roosevelt finds no dif- 
ficulty in disciplining his officials. Witness the prompt dis- 
missal of those who did not publicly agree with him. The 
President will not discharge these men on whom his New 
Deal is dependent. No matter what the new platform of 
the New Deal party may say, the philosophy of collectivism 
and that greed for power are in the blood of some part of 
these men. Do you believe that if re-elected they intend to 
stand still among the wreckage of their dreams? In the 
words of Mr. Hopkins, perhaps we are too profanely dumb 
to understand. 

So much for the evidence that the New Deal is a definite 
attempt to replace the American system of freedom with 
some sort of European planned existence. But let us assume 
that the explanation is simply hit-and-run opportunism, spoils 
system, and muddle. 

We can well take a moment to explore the prospects 
of American ideals of liberty and self-government under that 
philosophy. We may take only seven short examples: 

The Supreme Court has reversed some ten or twelve of 
the New Deal major enactments. Many of these acts were 
a violation of the rights of men and of self-government. De- 
spite the sworn duty of the executive and Congress to de- 
fend these rights, they have sought to take them into their 
own hands. That is an attack on the foundations of free- 
dom. 


More than this, the independence of Congress, the 
Supreme Court, and the Executive are pillars at the door of 
liberty. For three years the word “must” has invaded the 
independence of Congress. And the Congress has abandoned 
its responsibility to check even the expenditures of money. 
They have turned open appropriations into personal power. 
These are destructions of the very safeguards of free people. 

We have seen these gigantic expenditures and this tor- 
rent of waste pile up a national debt which two generations 
cannot repay. One time I told a Democratic Congress that 






“you cannot spend yourselves into prosperity.” You recall 
that advice did not take then. It hasn’t taken yet. Billions 
have been spent to prime the economic pump. It did employ 
a horde of paid officials upon the pump handle. We have 
seen the frantic attempts to find new taxes on the rich. Yet 
three-quarters of the bill will be sent to the average man and 
the poor. He and his wife and his grandchildren will be giv- 
ing a quarter of all their working days to pay taxes. Free- 
dom to work for himself is changed into a slavery of work 
for the follies of government. 

We have seen an explosive inflation of bank credits by 
this government borrowing. We have seen varied steps to- 
ward currency inflation that have already enriched the specu- 
lator and deprived the poor. If this is to continue the end 
result is the tears and anguish of universal bankruptcy and 
distress. No democracy in history has survived its final 
stages. 

We have seen the building up of a horde of political 
officials, we have seen the pressures upon the helpless and 
destitute to trade political support for relief. Both are a 
pollution of the very fountains of liberty. 

We have seen the most elemental violation of economic 
law and experience. The New Deal forgets it is solely by 
production of more goods and more varieties of goods and 
services that we advance the living and security of men. 
If we constantly decrease costs and prices and keep up earn- 
ings the production of plenty will be more and more widely 
distributed. These laws may be re-stitched in new phrases 
so that they are the very shoes of human progress. We had 
so triumphed in this long climb of mankind toward plenty 
that we had reached Mount Pisgah where we looked over 
the promised land of abolished poverty. Then men began 
to quarrel over the division of the goods. The depression 
produced by war destruction temporarily checked our march 
toward the promised land. 

Then came the little prophets of the New Deal. They 
announce the striking solution that the way out is to produce 
less and to increase prices so the people can buy less. They 
have kept on providing some new restriction or burden or 
fright down to a week ago. 

At least it has enabled the New Deal to take a few 
hundred thousand earnest party workers to the promised land. 
It takes the rest of us for a ride into the wilderness of un- 
employment. 

Can democracy stand the strain of Mother Hubbard 
economics for long? 


Any examination of the economic muddle of the past 
three years shows the constant thread of price fixing, restric- 
tion of production and drive against small business. That is 
the soul of monopoly. That has maintained from the N.R.A. 
to the last tax bill. These are old tricks in new disguise 
which put shackles upon the freedom of men. 

In desperate jumping from one muddle to another we 
have seen repeated violation of morals and honor in govern- 
ment. Do I need recall the repudiation of obligations, the 
clipping of the coin, the violation of trust to guard the Con- 
stitution and the coercion of the voter? When the standards 
of honor and morals fail in government they fail in the 
people. 

There are some moral laws written in a great book. 
Over all there is the gospel of brotherhood. For the first 
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time in the history of America we have heard the gospel 
of class hatred preached from the White House. That is 
human poison far more deadly than fear. Every reader of 
the history of democracy knows that is the final rock upon 
which all democracies have been wrecked. 

There is the suggestion in the Gospels that it is the meek 
who will inherit the earth. The New Deal will have little 
inheritance. ‘There are recommendations as to righteousness 
for righteousness’ sake only. I will not elaborate that. 

If all this is the theory and practice of muddle where 
has it brought us, even now? We have spent $15,000,000,000 
more than the last Republican Administration. We have 
a debt ten billions greater than even the great war debt. 
After three years we still have the same number of unem- 
ployed that we had at the election of November, 1932. 
These actions are bringing injury to the well-being of people 
it purports to serve. It has produced gross reactionarism in 
the guise of liberalism. And, above all, the New Deal has 
brought that which George Washington called “alterations 
which may impair the energy of the system and thus over- 
throw that which cannot be directly overthrown.” 

Republicans! After a hundred and fifty years, we have 
arrived at that hour. 

Here where the tablets of human freedom were first 
handed down, their sacred word has been flouted. Today 
the stern task is before the Republican party to restore the 
ark of that covenant to the temple in Washington. 

The New Deal may be a revolutionary design to replace 
the American system with despotism. It may be the dream 
stuff of a false liberalism. It may be the valor of muddle. 
Their relationship to each other, however, is exactly the 
sister ship of the witches who brewed the cauldron of pow- 
erful trouble for Macbeth. Their product is the poisoning 
of Americanism. 

The President has constantly reiterated that he will not 
retreat. For months, to be sure, there has been a strange 
quiet. Just as the last campaign was fought on promises 
that have been broken, so apparently this campaign is to be 
slipped through by evasion. 

But the American people have the right to know now, 
while they still have power to act. What is going to be done 
after election with these measures which the Constitution 
forbids and the people by their votes have never authorized? 
What do the New Dealers propose to do with these unstable 
currencies, unbalanced budgets, debts and taxes? Fifty words 
would make it clear. Surely the propaganda agencies which 
emit half a million words a day could find room for these 
fifty. I noticed they recently spent three hundred words on 
how to choose a hat. It is slightly more important to know 
the fate of a nation. 

You have the duty to determine the principles upon 
which the Republican party will stand. You make the laws 
of the party. Whether it is within the party or a govern- 
ment, our system is a government of laws and not of men. 
This party holds its promises. 


The immediate task is to set the country on the road 
of genuine recovery from the paths of instability. We have 
enough inventions and enough accumulated needs to start 
the physical rebuilding of America. The day the Republican 
party can assure right principles we can turn this nation 
from the demoralization of relief to the contentment of con- 


structive jobs. Herein—and herein alone—is a guaranty of 
jobs for the 11,000,000 idle based upon realities and not 
on political claptrap. In the meantime the party which 
organized efficient relief of the unemployed three years be- 
fore the New Deal was born will not turn from those in 
need. That support to distress comes from the conscience 
and sympathy of a people, not from the New Deal. 


Four years ago I stated that the Republican party must 
undertake progressive reforms from evils exposed by the 
boom and depression. But I stated our first job was to re- 
store men to work. The New Deal has attempted many re- 
forms. ‘They have delayed recovery. Parts of them are 
good. Some have failed. Some are tainted with collectivist 
ideas. That task must be undertaken anew by the Republican 
party. 

A new danger is created to the republic in that the 
swing from the foolishness of radicalism will carry us to the 
selfishness of reaction. 

The Republican party must achieve true social better- 
ment. But we must produce measures that will not work 
confusion and disappointment. We must propose a real ap- 
proach to social ills, not the prescription for them, by quacks, 
of poison in place of remedy. 


We must achieve freedom in the economic field. We 
have grave problems in relation of government to agricul- 
ture and business. Monopoly is only one of them. The Re- 
publican party is against the greed for power of the wanton 
boys who waste the people’s savings. But it must be equally 
adamant against the greed for power and exploitation in the 
seekers of special privilege. At one time I said: “We can 
no more have economic power without checks and balances 
than we can have political power without checks and bal- 
ances. Either one leads to tyranny.” 

The Republican party must be a party that accepts the 
challenge of each new day. The last word in human ac- 
complishment has not been spoken. The last step in human 
progress has not been made. We welcome change when it 
will produce a fairer, more just, and satisfying civilization. 
But changes which destroys the safeguards of free men and 
women are only apples of sodom. 

Great calamities have come to the whole world. These 
forces have reached into every calling and every cottage. 
They have brought tragedy and suffering to millions of 
firesides. I have great sympathy for those who honestly reach 
for short cuts to the immensity of our problems. While de- 
sign of the structure of betterment for the common man 
must be inspired by the human heart, it can only be achieved 
by the intellect. It can only be builded by using the mould 
of justice, by laying brick upon brick from the materials of 
scientific research; by the painstaking sifting of truth from 
the collection of fact and experience. Any other mould is 
distorted; any other bricks are without straw; any other 
foundations are sand. That great structure of human prog- 
ress can be built only by free men and women. 

The gravest task which confronts the party is to re- 
generate these freedoms. 

There are principles which neither tricks of organiza- 
tion, nor the rigors of depression, nor the march of time, 
nor New Dealers, nor Socialists, nor Fascists can change. 
There are some principles which came into the universe along 
with the shooting stars of which worlds are made, and they 
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have always been and ever will be true. Such are the laws 
of mathematics, the law of gravitation, the existence of God, 
and the ceaseless struggle of mankind to be free. 

Throughout the centuries of history man’s vigil and 
his quest has been to be free. For this the best and bravest 
on earth have fought and died. To embody human liberty 
in workable government, America was born. Shall we keep 
that faith? Must we condemn the unborn generations to 
fight again and to die for the right to be free? 

There are some principles that cannot be compromised. 
Either we shall have a society based upon ordered liberty 
and the initiative of the individual, or we shall have a 
planned society that means dictation no matter what you 
call it or who does it. There is no half-way ground. They 
cannot be mixed. Government must either release the powers 
of the individual for honest achievement or the very forces it 
creates will drive it inexorably to lay its paralyzing hand 
more and more heavily upon individual effort. 

Less than twenty years ago we accepted those ideals as 
the air we breathed. We fought a great war for their pro- 
tection. We took upon ourselves obligations of billions. 
We buried our sons in foreign soil. But in this score of 
years we have seen the advance of collectivism and its in- 
evitable tyranny in more than half the civilized world. In 
this thundering era of world crisis distracted America stands 
confused and uncertain. 

The Whig party temporized, compromised upon the 
issue of slavery for the black man. That party disappeared. 
It deserved to disappear. Shall the Republican party deserve 
or receive any better fate if it compromises upon the issue 
of freedom for all men, white as well as black? 

You of this convention must make the answer. 

Let us not blink the difficulties. Throughout the land 
there are multitudes of people who have listened to the songs 
of sirens. ‘Thousands of men, if put to the choice, would 
willingly exchange liberty for fancied security even under 
dictatorship. Under their distress they doubt the value of 
their own rights and liberties. They do not see the Con- 
stitution as a fortress for their deliverance. They have been 
led to believe that it is an iron cage against which the wings 
of idealism beat in vain. 

They do not realize that their only relief and their hope 
of economic security can come only from the enterprise and 
initiative of free men. 

Let this convention declare, without shrinking, the 
source of economic prosperity is freedom. Man must be free 
to use his own powers in his own way. Free to think, to 
speak, to worship. Free to plan his own life. Free to use 





his own initiative. Free to dare in his own adventure. It is 
the essence of true liberalism that these freedoms are limited 
by the rights of others. 

Freedom both requires and makes increased responsibili- 
ties. There is no freedom from exploitation of the weak 
or from the dead hand of bureaucracy. 

There’s something vastly bigger than payrolls, than eco- 
nomics, than materialism, at issue in this campaign. ‘The 
free spirit of men is the source of self-respect, of sturdiness, 
of moral and spiritual progress. With the inspirations of 
freedom come fidelity to public trust, honor and morals in 
government. ‘The social order does not rest upon orderly 
economic freedom alone. It rests even more upon the ideals 
and character of a people. Government must express those 
ideals in frugality, in justice, in courage, in decency, and in 
regard for the less fortunate, and above all in honor. Na- 
tions die when these weaken, no matter what their material 
prosperity. 

Fundamental American liberties are at stake. Is the 
Republican party ready for the issue? Are you willing to 
cast your all upon the issue, or would you falter and look 
back? Will you, for expediency’s sake, also offer will-o’-the- 
wisps which beguile the people? Or have you determined 
to enter in a holy crusade for liberty which shall determine 
the future and the perpetuity for a nation of free men? 
That star shell fired today over the no man’s land of world 
despair would illuminate the world with hope. 

In another great crisis in American history, that great 
Republican, Abraham Lincoln, said: “Fellow citizens, we 
cannot escape history. We... will be remembered in spite 
of ourselves. No personal significance or insignificance can 
spare one or another of us. The fiery trial through which 
we pass will light us down in honor or dishonor to the latest 
generation. We—even we here—hold the power and bear 
the responsibility. We shall nobly save or meanly lose the 
last, best hope of earth... . The way is plain. . . a way 
which, if followed, the world will forever applaud.” 

Republicans and fellow Americans! This is your call. 
Stop the retreat. In the chaos of doubt, confusion and fear, 
yours is the task to command. Stop the retreat, and turn- 
ing the eyes of your fellow Americans to the sunlight of 
freedom, lead the attack to retake, recapture and retain the 
citadels of liberty. Thus can America be preserved. Thus 
can the peace, plenty and security be reestablished and ex- 
panded. Thus can the opportunity, the inheritance and the 
spiritual future of your children be guaranteed. And thus 


you will win the gratitude of posterity, and the blessing of 
Almighty God. 


Three Long Years 


By FREDERICK STEIWER, U. 8S. Senator, Oregon 
Keynote Address, Republican National Convention, June 9, 1936 


\ , 7 E meet tonight as the convention of a great and 
honorable political party. We do not meet as par- 
tisans, but as patriotic Americans, solemnly deter- 

mined to proceed in the American way and to proceed to 

launch a campaign to restore America to the American 
people. 

Our purpose here is not only to adopt a platform and 


to nominate a Republican President—a deeper and thor- 
oughly American purpose is to start the drive to put an 
American deal in the place now usurped by a self-styled 
“New Deal.” In this service to our country we invite the 
aid and counsel of all Americans, regardless of political 
party. 

There are no party lines when human liberty is at stake. 
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In this crisis the issues are above all party differences. The 
duty of the united patriots of all parties is to restore to the 
American people their political and economic freedom and 
to provide them with a competent government founded on 
conviction and conscience. 

It can be done. But it will not be done if we permit 
ourselves to be deceived by the defeatist talk of our ene- 
mies. ‘The nation knows by this time that the Adminis- 
tration is equipped with a monstrous propaganda machine 
operated with taxpayers’ money to advance its own ends. 
No matter who the choice of this convention and no matter 
what the platform, this machine will be set in operation. 

In the face of our advances in the campaign we will 
hear the false cry that our efforts have fallen flat. These 
falsehoods will be recognized, and rightly resented by the 
people. The people will make the world know that this 
nation cannot be bought and cannot be bluffed. 

For more than three long years we have had a Govern- 
ment without political morality. I propose to show you that 
government endowed with conscience will bring us a pros- 
perity not built on promises and pretense but built with the 
bricks and mortar of fundamental principles. This pros- 
perity will not be measured with the crooked lines and 
crooked trick phrases of unconstitutional legislation, but by 
lines that square with the rules of honesty and morality. 

When this convention shall have finished its labors we 
shall offer the country a candidate with a sense of duty, and 
a platform that binds his conscience to guarantee to America 
that the nation shall not again be deceived by political adven- 
turers who have perverted the most sacred fundamentals of 
our Government. 


’ We propose to carry forward the lamp which has been 
dimmed by the depression and which the New Deal has 
tried to extinguish. We propose to show those who have 
waited for more than three long years for a real job how 
that job is to be obtained. We propose to show further to 
those who have jobs how those jobs can be protected against 
the ravages of the collapse which is inevitable under the 
New Deal. ; 

The ten million unemployed shall at last get the con- 
sideration which they deserve—and with it the privilege of 
honest work. They must be permitted to work again as free 
men and not to languish as vote-slaves, nor as slaves of the 
dole. 


We propose to show the 40,000,000 now in gainful em- 
ployment that economic freedom depends upon adherence to 
a system under which their pay envelopes will not shrink and 
under which their life insurance policies and savings bank 
deposits will be protected. 

If this great group of Americans—the 40,000,000 now 
employed—will assert their heritage as Americans, they need 
never again fear a débacle such as we had in March, 1933, 
when a President-elect without a conscience refused for four 
months to cooperate with a President who had a conscience. 
This nation deserves a Government by conscience. In order 
that its free institutions may be maintained, we have a right 
to insist upon a President who puts the interest of the people 
above considerations of personal politics. 

A primary function of our Government is to keep open 
the way to employment at wages which will provide an in- 
creasingly higher standard of living. 





How can we achieve this objective? Not by trick 
formulas and sharp practices. They have all been tried and 
found worthless, for they have only made worse the disease 
they set out to cure. That could not be otherwise, for this 
Administration has never diagnosed the disease they said they 
could cure. Like the leeches of old, they have bled a pa- 
tient who was already suffering from loss of blood. 

Let us see how we as a nation earn our living. In 1930 
the percentage of our people engaged in agriculture was about 
22 and in industry was about 32. The other 46 per cent 
gainfully employed were in the service occupations and de- 
pendent upon the two great pillars, agriculture and industry. 

If the workers and owners in agriculture and in industry 
can mutually exchange man hours of labor on a proper level, 
their capacity to consume is boundless. The servicing of 
their wants brings into profitable employment the great army 
who do not produce goods, but who produce services, and 
who are as necessary as those who produce goods. Automo- 
biles would not be of much use without gas stations. 

The principle of balance to which I have referred ex- 
tends throughout the American system of economics. The 
ideals of both the great political parties have always had to 
do with finding ways and means to make that system work 
more perfectly. 


Our parties have differed as to these ways and means, 
but never until March, 1933, has an American administra- 
tion, elected to preserve and develop the American system, 
tried by the autocratic use of its executive power to abolish 
the very system that it had sworn to conserve. And no Ad- 
ministration has ever before pretended that destruction was 
reform. 


Our system has not worked perfectly, but it has pro- 
vided more for the man who works than has any other sys- 
tem the world has ever known, and the chief reason for the 
the present unemployment in this country is the blocking of 
the progress of the American system by trying out plans and 
ideas borrowed from the poverty economists of Europe and 
resorted to by this Administration in a frantic effort to catch 
the applause of the people. We propose to restore the bal- 
ance that makes jobs. 

The American system as administered by the two great 
political parties between 1910 and 1929 brought the average 
annual earnings of wage and salaried workers in industry 
actually employed from $670 to $1,520 a year. The same 
period saw the average annual gross agricultural income per 
person employed raised from $750 to $1,570 a year. 

Or, to put it another way, in 1910 it took a year’s 
work to buy an automobile, but in 1929 it took only half a 
year’s work. In consequence, where in 1910 we had less 
than half a million passenger cars, in 1929 we had more than 
twenty-three million. 

That is the period which the: New Dealers contemptu- 
ously refer to as the era of tooth and claw. There could 
be no better testimony of the strength of the American sys- 
tem and to the character of the American people than that 
it has been able to sustain the orgy of the New Deal. The 
people have created wealth faster than a profligate govern- 
ment could squander it. 

What are the principles of the American system which 
must be put in force if we are to recover from the New 
Deal? Here is a simple statement of some of them: 
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(1) Our Government must provide an honest money 
and banking system which will permit the free and uninter- 
rupted exchange of wealth and will not be subject to the 


sinister control of any group. Whether the group be poli- 
ticians in Washington or speculators in Wall Street, the con- 
sequences to the public are the same. Our money system must 
not be any man’s toy. 

(2) Our Government is a vast business enterprise. But 
it is not run as a business. Had the people understood the 
relation of government finance to the national wealth and to 
the income and outgo of the people there would have been 
no New Deal. 

(3) Foreign trade may create either an asset or a lia- 
bility. If we import goods which could be made or grown 
at home we deprive American workers or farmers of the op- 
portunity to earn livelihoods and break down the American 
standards of living and thus compel a dependence upon for- 
eign sources of supply. Such dependence cripples us in peace 
and renders us helpless in war. In effect there is no differ- 
ence between receiving goods made by pauper labor and re- 
ceiving the pauper labor itself. 

(4) Agriculture’s prosperity is fundamental to the pros- 
perity of the nation, and farm income must be kept in bal- 
ance with industrial income. 


(5) Ours is an economy of profit and loss. It cannot 


thrive without both. Law or regulation to guard against | 


the losses inevitable in competition freezes industry and pre- 
vents progress. 

(6) Government regimentation of business works to de- 
stroy business. Business, half slave, half free, cannot pay ade- 
quate wages or adequate profits and cannot adequately serve 
the customer. The direct competition of government in busi- 
ness uses the money of all the people to destroy the property 
of a part of the people. 

(7) A dollar primarily belongs to the man who earns 
it. Taxation is a seizure of purchasing power from the hands 
of its owner. Taxation to support a vast bureaucracy billets 
bureaucrats on every family and curtails the ability of that 
family to provide for itself. 

(8) Under the American system it is the business of 
government to govern according to the will of the people as 
expressed in the laws. No one can excuse the bureaucrats’ 
use of taxpayers’ money to write laws and to buy propa- 
ganda in order to force these same laws on the people. 

(9) Our nation owes to our people the duty to take 
advantage of our fortunate geographical position and to avoid 
all foreign entanglements. 

Are these views liberal or are they conservative? I 
answer by asking what the word “liberal” means. If it 
means jumping up and down and not getting anywhere, the 
principles are not liberal. If liberal means pressing forward 
on the facts and promising only what can be performed, then 
the principles are liberal. Whether liberal or conservative, 
these are among the principles by which the spectacular prog- 
ress of this nation has been attained. 

Let us review the record of the New Deal in the light 
of these principles. At the Jackson dinner in Washington 
the New Deal candidate asserted that the basic issue in this 
campaign is the retention of popular government. We agree, 
but we do not agree that the people’s government is re- 
tained under a system headed by a New Deal Caesar. 





An Administration in which substantially all power is 
concentrated in one branch is not in keeping with the princi- 
ples of popular government. ‘The contrary is true. The 
New Deal and its candidate are alike destructive of the basic 
essentials of popular government. 

You and I know, and all should know, that the security 
of our liberties and economic opportunities demands that the 
constitutional balance of the American Government shall be 
restored. 

Centralization of power is the Siamese twin of bureau- 
cracy. Expensive and arbitrary, its supreme evil is greed 
for money and power. History shows that centralized autoc- 
racy invariably seeks to build itself greater and stronger on 
the ruins of the people’s liberties. It reaches for control 
of the education of children and the formation of thought, 
and finally all human rights, including religious freedom, 
must yield to its tyranny. 


When a Chief Executive finds unconstitutional concen- 
tration of power in himself, he should exercise his constitu- 
tional power to recommend that Congress take back its au- 
thority. This wholesome recommendation will be made next 
January, by an oath-keeping Republican President. 

The New Deal has driven a wedge between what it 
calls the “underprivileged” and the business man, the profes- 
sional man and the producer. To strengthen its political 
hold, it has adopted the un-American attitude of setting class 
against class. It asserts that it has driven the “money chang- 
ers” from the temple. Where are these money changers? 
They are still in the temple. For the present Administration, 
by its tax bill, has tried to abolish thrift in business and to 
put every concern, big or little, into the hands of money 
lenders. Indeed, the only business successfully fostered by 
this Administration has been the debt business. That has 
prospered. 


The New Deal promised to preserve the merit system 
in government service, yet every day brings an accretion of 
New Deal spoilsmen to the Federal payroll. Fine public 
servants have been ruthlessly replaced by favorites, and the 
Government today is literally the worst, most conscienceless 
employer in this land. 

The New Deal pretends it would protect American in- 
terests, yet harbors aliens who are not entitled to remain in 
America, but are permitted unlawfully to remain and who 
compete with the American workingman, increase the cost of 
our struggle against crime and add to our relief burden. 

The Administration coddles agitators and encourages the 
purveyors of unrest at a time when the nation needs a firm 
and dignified leadership. Not content to employ professors 
and theorists as economic advisers, the New Deal has placed 
the affairs of government in their hands. It depends on book- 
worms for practical experience and on hookworms for energy. 

It denounced the purposes and ideals of the great party 
whose name it bears and threw away the opportunity for ser- 
vice that party long had sought. 

The New Deal propagandists boast of its humanitarian 
purpose and support this boast by pointing to Federal aid 
of those in distress. Such aid was and is an obvious duty of 
a civilized nation. But the irony of it all is that the Adminis- 
tration made only one gesture of a permanent character to- 
ward fulfilling its pledge to balance the Federal budget. 
That was an act to reduce compensation and to withhold hos- 
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pitalization from the disabled veterans of our wars, while 
at the same time the New Deal planned lavish spending for 
other purposes. 

In order to trap Congressional support for its bill it 
pretended that it would deal justly with the veterans, and 
that it would continue a program of general economy. The 
poor and the maimed who suffered the Administration’s in- 
gratitude are far from convinced that it was actuated by hu- 
manitarian purposes. 

The New Deal’s program of aid to the distressed is 
further condemned for its abuse of great national purpose in 
order to serve the venal desires of New Deal politicians. 
This has been characterized as the “poison of politics in the 
bread of relief.” 

Reform in the methods of relief will result in more re- 
lief to the destitute at less cost to the taxpayer. 

I think I am justified in saying that the Republican 
party will not turn its back on those in distress, but it will 
make sure that public funds voted to feed hungry mouths 
will be used for that purpose and will not be employed for 
the enrichment of political straphangers. The money pro- 
vided for work relief is not the personal gift of any poli- 
tician, but is the money of the people of the United States. 

Every consideration of decency in politics condemns the 
politician who would make private or partisan use of the dis- 
tribution of the people’s money. If the Salvation Army had 
used its good works to build a political organization, as was 
done by the New Deal army, it could have claimed the whole 
world—not merely the forty-eight States claimed by Farley. 

New Deal politicians tell us that prosperity has been 
returned through their efforts. The improvement that has 
come has been largely purchased at the expense of the public 
treasury, and we have paid for more prosperity than we have 
received. Improvement purchased on credit is a dear luxury, 
uncertain to this generation, unjust to the next. 

When national resources and credit are exhausted the 
nation may find itself face to face with these unpleasant facts: 
that purchased business activity is not enduring; that our 
duty to the 10,000,000 unemployed has not been met, and, 
further, that the power of the Federal Government to pro- 
vide for those who are destitute has been frittered away until 
the nation itself has become destitute. 

I was discussing the matter of relief. We remember 
that the relief load is greater than it was before Congress 
provided the President with a blank check for nearly $5,000,- 
000,000 of our people’s money. No informed person will 
credit any permanent improvement to New Deal policy. 
On its record it stands convicted of the crime of retarding 
recovery. 

In many foreign nations, where there is no New Deal, 
improvement has been more marked than in the United 
States. Yet America is the most virile nation of the world, 
possesses the greatest natural resources and the finest spirit 
of enterprise. It should have led the world in recovery, 
instead of lagging in twentieth place. No hypocritical pre- 
tense will acquit the New Deal on this count. 

The failure of the New Deal connot be attributed to 
Republican obstruction. In the beginning of its Administra- 
tion Republicans in Congress forgot politics in their desire 
to cooperate. The suffering caused by depression affected all 
in authority, regardless of party. In my own case I threw 





aside partisan considerations and voted for some of the tempo- 
rary measures to meet the emergency. 

In varying degrees we subordinated our personal and par- 
tisan views to support the national program. At a later time 
we were forced to conclude that the Administration’s design 
was to convert these temporary stop-gap laws into permanent 
policy and thus remodel the whole life of the nation. This 
design was without mandate from the country and is con- 
trary to every American conviction against autocratic Fed- 
eral authority. 

We who voted to aid are most surely justified in our 
efforts to arouse understanding of the fact that the Adminis- 
tration has committed the unpardonable sin in seeking to 
convert its temporary, emergency program into permanent 
policy, and the further fact that it has not proved itself com- 
petent to administer the authority which it so eagerly 
acquired. 

This is the only Administration in our history which 
has deliberately impaired private credit, destroyed confidence 
and intimidated capital. The prudent, everywhere, abstain 
from risk which is aggravated by policies that harass and de- 
stroy. No one would advocate reform ahead of recovery 
except she reformers who can experiment and exploit only 
when the people are in distress. 

In the fear that if the country recovers it will not take 
any more of their reforms, they have manufactured turmoil 
and disorder. The patient needs a competent physician, not 
these quacks of confusion. Pointing the finger of promise 
toward abundance, the New Deal has aimed its policies of 
performance in exactly the opposite direction. The economic 
blunder of the New Deal would not have been exceeded 
if Noah, in anticipation of the flood, had installed an irriga- 
tion system instead of building the Ark. 

What has the Administration done to agriculture? After 
three long years of complete control of every branch of the 
Federal Government, they have failed to provide a perma- 
nent farm program. Farm income in 1935, including the 
Government checks, was $3,000,000,000 less than in the 


“Twenties.” 


They made worse the Triple A program by maladminis- 
tration—by making food costly and scarce. When the law 
was held invalid they wholly ignored the Supreme Court 
and shifted hysterically to a stop-gap measure called the Soil 
Conservation Act. Under this act they continue temporarily 
the regulation of production which has been held unconsti- 
tutional. 

This makeshift is a manifest effort to deceive the farmer. 
The fact is the Administration has no program, and when 
this act is also held unconstitutional: an impotent New Deal 
will be floundering helplessly together with the farmer whom 
they seek to deceive. 


Our producers, entitled to complete possession of the 
American market, have seen that market delivered to aliens. 
The agricultural area removed from production in our coun- 
try is estimated at 36,000,000 acres, and it is further esti- 
mated that the increased importations of agricultural prod- 
ucts into our country require for their production about the 
same number of acres. 

As our home markets were being invaded by foreign 
producers, our farmers were, at the same time, losing a por- 
tion of their markets in foreign lands. Our great domestic 
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markets should be restored to the American farmer—in full. 

The problem of surpluses which glut the domestic mar- 
ket must be solved. We should consider the case of export 
crops where tariff protection is ineffective. The scientific 
development of industrial uses for the products of agricul- 
ture opens a wide field which has been blocked by the pres- 
ent Administration. The greatest help for agriculture would 
be a national administration which would rebuild the great 
American market by policies assuring the reemployment of the 
10,000,000 unemployed. 

The farm problem must and will be met, without vio- 
lation of the Constitution, without regimentation, without 
burdensome taxes, and without any program of curtailment 
or ruthless destruction of the food needed in a hungry world. 

One of the fundamentals of established national policy 
is tariff protection of efficient American production. Amer- 
ica does not propose to destroy the opportunity of our citi- 
zens by giving up this protection. 

There is always the question of reform. But what has 
the incumbent Administration done in connection with its 
pledge for tariff reform? It enacted, in 1934, the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act. 


This law permits agreements to be made in secret and 
without consultation with the American interests affected 
and without fair opportunity to protect those interests. It 
establishes a dictatorship over our domestic economy. It 
clothes the New Deal with authority to reward one section 
of the country at the expense of another. It enables these 
politicians to determine which community shall be promoted 
and which shall be destroyed by exposure to foreign com- 
petition. 

Without giving the people or the people’s representatives 
in the Senate opportunity to express any opinion, it permits 
inexperienced visionaries in the New Deal to destroy oppor- 
tunity which our people need and should be permitted to 
enjoy. 

Of course, such a system fails to accomplish expansions 
in our foreign trade, which was the declared purpose of this 
law. It has increased the sale in. our markets of goods 
produced by aliens which our producers should have supplied. 

Agreements have been negotiated right and left with 
shrewd foreign traders who have reduced rates on articles 
which they desired to import into their countries, whereas 
the Administration’s pretended “good neighbor’ policy has 
resulted in American reductions of duty in agricultural, dairy 
and forest products of which we already had a surplus. 

The net result is a downward revision of the tariff 
which has seriously impaired our American system of protec- 
tion. For the sake of our people, we must realize that the 
Administration’s wishful hope to rescue the world at our ex- 
pense has injured American industries and agriculture and 
added to unemployment, destitution and want. 


The combined effort of reckless and uninformed trade 
agreements plus the Administration’s monetary policies are 
fast putting our nation under foreign control. The devalu- 
ation of the dollar, combined with the purchase of gold at 
$35.00 an ounce, has given to foreigners in gold-standard 
countries a bargain rate on America. They have sold us 
gold to the extent of nearly three billion dollars. With the 
proceeds the foreigners have bought our securities, have taken 
back their own defaulted securities at a discount and although 





we were a creditor nation, we are in fact probably now a 
debtor nation. And the New Dealers have not yet found it 
out. 

To preserve our country we must get into the American 
stride again. One way to do it is to rid every Adminis- 
trative post of the political opportunists who now distort the 
policies of our Government. Our basic law was framed by 
far-seeing patriots who sought improvement by every honor- 
able means. To permit change and expansion, opportunity 
for amendment was provided in the Constitution itself. But 
the present Administration, not trusting the people in whom 
alone reposes this power, has attempted to effect changes 
by devious procedures that amounted to nullification of our 
Constitution. 


At no time has the New Deal been frank enough to re- 
veal its true purpose by submitting a proposal for Constitu- 
tional amendment. The Administration has shown prefer- 
ence for change by indirect means. In this they are entitled 
only to the people’s condemnation. ‘The menace to our 
American system lies, not in amendment by due and regular 
procedure, but in its nullification by indirection of autocrats. 

A shocking perversion of Democratic principles is re- 
flected in the assumption of New Deal autocracy that it 
should exercise greater powers and that it, and not the peo- 
ple, should determine the extent of such powers. 

Another way to regain our American stride is to reduce 
forthwith the size of the Federal Government and to stop 
its wasteful spending of the people’s money. We point to 
our record of past performance. 

Fifteen years ago the Republican party met a fiscal 
situation not unlike that which confronts the country today. 
Our nation was deep in debt and taxes. Government bonds 
were 10 to 12 points below par. Millions were unemployed. 
The budget system was installed and enforced. Taxes were 
cut, debts were reduced and Government bonds went to par 
and stayed there. During the twelve years of Republican 
administration taxes were reduced five times. What we 
have done once we will do again. 

Above all else is the need for the old-fashioned idea of 
thrift. No government can borrow itself rich, or spend itself 
prosperous. In private affairs we succeed only by the prac- 
tice of sensible economy. Those who practice extravagance 
invite destruction. 

This nation, for a time, forgot the necessity for economy. 
We have learned it again. The Administration has demon- 
strated that it is unable to obtain even a semblance of pros- 
perity except by buying it, and its purchases are on a basis 
so vast and so impractical that they ultimately would destroy 
America. By midsummer the amount of their spending will 
equal the value of all the farm-land and all the farm build- 
ings in the United States, and the New Deal Harvest is 
yet to come. 

By July 1 the present Administration will have increased 
the national debt more than $14,000,000,000 and has an- 
nounced that before a balanced budget can be obtained there 
will be further increase of several additional billions. I warn 
you that if America is to survive, debt expansion must be 
ended. 

A resolute and uncompromising purpose to secure a bal- 
anced budget and honest assurance of reduction in debt are 
essential to restoration of public confidence. Then the busi- 
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ness world will know there will be no further devaluation 
of the dollar, that we will no longer stand at the brink of 
inflation and that there will be no further repudiation of pub- 
lic obligations, and there will be no additional exactions by 
the tax collector. These essential assurances will start in 
motion the wheels of industry. 

An hypocrisy which the New Deal seeks to foist upon 
the people is the belief that the rich pay these bills. But 
inasmuch as 62 cents out of every dollar coming into the 
United States Treasury is derived from concealed or indirect 
taxes, it is plain that the common people pay the lion’s share. 

The taxes which impoverish are the sales taxes and other 
exactions which are concealed in the cost of living, and 
which increase the price of food and clothing. When you 
purchase gasoline, is it possible that the big oi] company pays 
the sales tax or is it posted over the gas pump and taken out 
of the pocket of the man who buys the gas? We know the 
answer to that question. 

_ Behind the barrage of vainglorious boasting by the Ad- 
ministration propagandists of their service to the people is the 
brutal truth that the burden of supporting Federal extrava- 
gance is added to the cost of maintaining human life. It 
becomes a tyrannical exaction upon every man, every woman 
and every child, including the average man, the underprivi- 
leged and even the forgotten man. 

Under this Administration average wages have increased 
about 8 per cent while the cost of living has increased ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. Every one of our forty million 
toilers is also a payer-and-they and their sons and daughters 
will keep on paying long after we have ousted the spend- 
thrifts. Today the wage earner is working at least one day 
a week solely to pay the cost of government. 

The New Deal candidate in his Baltimore speech last 
April employed the tactics of the Soviet Union when he said 
that flaming youth had become a flaming question; that the 
best that had been done for youth before the depression was 
not good enough then, and is not good enough today. 

This is one way of saying that youth had been fettered 
and mistreated in a society controlled by adults. He in- 
sinuates that fathers and mothers lack pride in their sons and 
that parents and grandparents are indifferent to the future 
of those who bear their names. 

To this insult 1 answer that no supposed handicap suf- 
fered by youth prior to the depression can compare with the 
loss sustained when youth is compelled by the false eco- 
nomics of the New Deal to exchange their American oppor- 
tunity, to which they are entitled, for enrollment in a Federal 
camp at $30 per month. 

Nor can this supposed handicap compare with the cruel 
slavery caused by the inheritance of New Deal debt. New 
Deal extravagance is bending the backs of the people with an 
unfair burden and has condemned all the babies of the entire 
nation to be rocked in cradles decorated by debt. 

If I appraise correctly the high character of American 
women they will not wait for the leadership of men in rising 
to the defense of the homes of this nation. They will ac- 
cept their responsibility to the children in those homes. They 
will repudiate the New Deal at the ballot box in November. 

In 1933, in a message to Congress, the President used 
these words. Mark them well. I quote: 

“For three long years the Federal Government has been 


on the road toward bankruptcy.” And then he said: 

“Thus we shall have piled up an accumulated deficit of 
$5,000,000,000.” 

That was the accumulation of four years. Let us con- 
sider the accumulation of the last three years. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, the deficit was approxi- 
mately $4,000,000,000. For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1935, it was in excess of $3,500,000,000. For the 
fiscal year ending June 3, 1936, and eliminating any require- 
ment for the payment of the soldiers’ bonus, the deficit is 
between $3,500,000,000 and $4,000,000,000. 

For three long years the deficits have exceeded those 
which the President denounced. For three long years we 
have continued on the road toward bankruptcy. Instead of 
an accumulated deficit of $5,000,000,000 in four years, we 
have a deficit of approximately $11,000,000,000 in three years 
—but they were three very long years. 

During the same period the Government spending has 
gone up. Listen to the astounding totals—for three long 
years: For the fiscal year 1933 the spending was approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000; for 1934, $7,000,000,000; for 
1935, $7,400,000,000; for 1936, $7,600,000,000, and the 
Treasury estimate of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, 
is in excess of $8,250,000,000. 

I ask this question: For how long a period has the Fed- 
eral deficit exceeded that which the President denounced? 
For three long years! For how long a period has the Fed- 
eral spending been kept above the $7,000,000,000 line? For 
three long years. For how long a period has the Chief Execu- 
tive called upon the Congress to pass a new tax bill in in- 
creasing the tax burden upon a helpless nation? For three 
long years. For how long a time have we lived under the 
evil trinity of increased deficit, increased debt and increased 
taxes? For three long years. 

We will end its tyranny when we rid our Government 
of the New Deal speculators who have speculated for three 
long years. They have speculated with the billions of the 
people’s money just as the gamblers of Wall Street specu- 
lated with the millions belonging to those same people. 

Without doubt the greatest need in the life of most of 
us is that the doors of opportunity be held open, that we 
may pay the obligations which we have assumed. It is the 
plain duty of a just government to employ its just powers to 
guarantee that those doors shall remain open. 

If we take stock of our situation, what do we find? 
First, a people loaded with debt and lacking for essential 
credit. Second, an Administration which has permitted in- 
dustries to write their own codes into law, has permitted the 
fixing of prices and has failed to enforce anti-trust laws. 

It advocates high costs of production with the resultant 
high prices which prevent people from buying. Its theory 
destroys the purchasing power of the people and results in 
under-consumption. It is the theory of scarcity. 

Labor will be employed and private debts will be paid 
only if the people are permitted and encouraged to produce 
wealth. The nation needs a new wealth, which will be had 
only through an economy based on fair prices, free compe- 
tition and more efficient and cheaper distribution. Fixing 


of prices by monopolies picks the pocket of the buying public. 
Here is an issue against the blundering fantasies of the 
I urge this 


New Deal. It is the cause of economic justice. 
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cause upon the ground that protection of the weak is the 
highest function of government. It will make it possible for 
the small business man to develop his enterprise and for the 
wage earner to enjoy more of the wealth which he creates. 

This discussion leads to the ultimate issue of this mo- 
mentous campaign. I have talked of the public debt, but 
over and above is the blighting effect of the burden of tax 
whick the New Deal lays upon the backs of the people. 

Over and above this burden is the threat of inflation 
which comes only to destroy. And over and above this threat 
there lurks in our path a darker danger—the certainty that 
this road leads only to collapse, and to the tragic end of 
Democratic institutions in this country. 

The nation must choose. We can stand exposed to this 
chaos or we can preserve for ourselves and for our children 
a righteous order of free opportunity. 

~ Ts the American achievement only a memory of a great 
age, to be meditated upon by a decadent nation? That is 
the theory of the Old World. It is the viewpoint of those 
who are in the President’s councils. 

This European theory presupposes that we will create 
no additional wealth, and that we are justified in a fight 
among ourselves over the distribution of the wealth already 
created. 

There is nothing liberal in such a theory. O.. the con- 
trary, it is in the most sordid sense reactionary. It shows 
an utter lack of faith in the people and would cause them to 
lose faith in themselves. It assumes that the day of mag- 
nificent attainment is ended, and everywhere that its baleful 
clutch lays hand on society it freezes the status of men, 
women and children. 

It is the Old World concept upon which castes are 
founded. ‘This devastating philosophy restrains every good 
impulse and slams the door of opportunity in the face of 
every man who dares to aspire. 


Americans can boast that heretofore, following every 
depression, our people have found the impetus to reorganize 
for greater attainment. They have declined to regard the 
country as bankrupt and the Government as a receiver. 
They have been free to plan the progress which has made 
America great. 


We must make known our purpose—that we will re- 
nounce this alien Administration viewpoint, and we here and 
now proclaim the truth: that America is yet free to build, 
to create and to prosper. 


We will again force recognition of the one great fact: 
That the most priceless privilege of citizenship under the 
American flag is the right to seek and obtain merited reward, 
unhampered, unrestrained and unafraid. 


And now I ask the simple question: In this great 
crisis will America live or die? And I answer that America 
will live, because the people are firmly resolved that our na- 
tion shall not die. 


When have we ever tested the full measure of the peo- 
ple’s strength? Not in 1778, save by the soldiers, whose 
bloodstained tracks were left in the snow at Valley Forge. 
Not in 1863, except by those who dared to charge and those 
who dared to stand at Gettysburg. Nor was it tested in full 
in 1918, except by those who dared to die on the fields of 
France. 


The full measure and depth of a great people’s will 
is unknown, even to themselves. The secret lies hidden in 
the omnipotent mind of the Creator of all courage and all 
resolution. To Him let our prayers be offered that an 
aroused America, casting out all doubt, will vindicate the 
faith of the fathers. 


We shall not falter, but in newfound strength will hold 
high, in the splendor of a bright dawn, the banner of a 
nation’s liberties. 


“__every Member of the Legal 
Profession” 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Arkansas Centennial Celebration, Little Rock, Ark., June 10, 1936 


been in the State of Arkansas before this my visits 

have been too much like those of a bird of passage 
and this is the first chance I have had to see the state at 
closer range, and especially to enjoy the generosity, the kind- 
ness and the courtesy of true Arkansas hospitality. 

I have seen your parks—lI have seen the beauty of your 
mountains and rivers. Arkansas can claim every warrant 
for the name “Wonder State.” It is doubly a privilege 
to meet you face to face and to join with you in the cele- 
bration of the 100th anniversary of the admission of this 
great State into the Union. 

Possibly our citizens who live in the original thirteen 
states along the Atlantic seaboard may have the natural 
idea that white men first became acquainted with their part 
of the country, and that the territory lying west of the Mis- 


NOR me this has been a glorious day. While I have 





sissippi is all very new. 

I am certain that it is not generally realized that Her- 
nando de Soto, the tireless Spanish explorer, set foot in what 
is now Arkansas as early as 1541, more than half a century 
before the founding of Jamestown and New Amsterdam and 
Plymouth; nor the fact the French explorers, Marquette 
and Joliet, coming southward from Canada, saw this coun- 
try when the civilization of the Atlantic seaboard was still 
in its infancy. Nor have they sufficiently been told that the 
first settlement under the flag of France was made under the 
direction of De Tonti at Arkansas Post as far back as 1686. 

First under the flag of France, the young settlement 
passed to the flag of Spain, to be recovered by Napoleon for 
France in 1800, and finally brought under our own Ameri- 
can flag by the Louisiana Purchase in 1803. 

That Louisiana Purchase has always had a special sig- 
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nificance for me. I am interested in it for family reasons 
because Robert R. Livingston, our Minister to France, ne- 
gotiated the purchase by direction of President Thomas Jef- 
ferson—and I must admit that he drove a very shrewd 
bargain. 

I am also interested because President Jefferson, seeing 
the complexities which the Emperor Napoleon faced in a 
coalition of hostile European powers, had the courage to act 
for the benefit of the United States without the full and 
unanimous approval of every member of the legal profession. 

He was told by some of his closest advisers and friends 
that the Constitution of the United States contained no 
clause authorizing him to purchase or acquire additional 
territory; and that because specific authority did not exist 
under that great charter of goverment, none could be ex- 
ercised. 

Jefferson replied that there were certain inherent quali- 
ties of sovereignty which could not be separated from a 
Federal government, if such a Federal government was per- 
manently to endure; furthermore, if he delayed, the Emperor 
of the French might change his mind and the great territory 
west of the Mississippi be lost forever to American expan- 
sion. 

He and Robert R. Livingston put the treaty through; 
the next Congress appropriated the money; nobody carried 
the case to the Supreme Court; and, as a result, Louisiana 
and Arkansas and Missouri and Iowa and Minnesota and 
Kansas and Montana and North Dakota and South Dakota 
and the larger portions of Wyoming and Colorado and Ne- 
braska and Oklahoma fly the Stars and Stripes today. 


The hardy pioneers, who peopled Arkansas and laid the 
foundations for statehood here and throughout the vast new 
domain west of the Alleghanies, brought about a veritable 
renaissance of the principle of free government upon which 
this republic was founded. 


I have not the time nor is it necessary to follow the 
fascinating story in detail down to the admission of Arkan- 
sas into the Union only a few days less than 100 years ago. 
That year of attainment of statehood by Arkansas is an im- 
portant one in American history, not so much because it was 
marked by a Presidential election, but because 1836 was the 
last full year of the Presidency of Andrew Jackson. 

It is not without the greatest historical significance that 
Arkansas was received into the Union in 1836. Jackson’s 
great work for the country was approaching completion. He 
was in the full tide of his remarkable powers and in the 
exercise of an extraordinary influence upon the minds and 
opinions of the mass of his countrymen. 

When Arkansas became a state our national govern- 
ment was not quite fifty years old. Charles Carroll, of Car- 
rollton, the last surviving signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, had been dead only four years. But six years had 
passed since Webster had delivered the reply to Hayne. 
Men who had followed Washington through the Revolution 
were to be found in every community and the manners and 
mode of the pioneer period were the order of American life. 

Andrew Jackson, the contemporary and counselor of 
the Arkansas pioneers of 1836, made his home across the 
Mississippi in the neighboring State of Tennessee, and was 
known to the Arkansans of that day as a fellow frontiers- 
man who had carried into the Presidency those neighborly 


instincts of the frontier which made possible the first truly 
Democratic administration in our history. 

The older I grow and the more I read history, the 
more I reflect upon the influence of the men and events of 
one generation upon the life and thought of the generations 
that follow. A hundred years have passed since Arkansas 
attained statehood in that last year of Jackson’s Presidency, 
but throughout this century our American political life has 
flowed with the vigor of a living stream because the sturdy 
hand of Andrew Jackson deflected its course from the stag- 
nant marshes of a seaboard oligarchy into the channels of 
pure American democracy. 

Prior to Jackson’s day it may be said, without danger 
of exaggeration, that the leadership of the nation was, with 
rare exceptions, in the hands of men who, by birth or educa- 
tion belonged to a comparatively small group—for the. rea- 
son we have not far to seek. Universal education was not 
yet fully established; communication difficulties prevented 
the dissemination of news except in the larger communities 
and along the main avenues of transportation; the very bal- 
lot was, in many states, limited to those with special property 
qualifications. 

The wave of popular acclaim that swept Andrew Jack- 
son into his high office was the result of the recognition of 
the people of the United States that the era of a truer de- 
mocracy in their national life was at hand. I need not de- 
scribe the dismay that the election of Jackson excited—and 
honestly excited—in the hearts of the hitherto elect, or the 
widespread apprehension that it aroused among the so-called 
“guardiana groups” of the republic. 

Groups such as these have never wholly disappeared 
from American political life, but it will never be possible 
for any length of time for any group of the American peo- 
ple, either by reason of wealth or learning or inheritance 
or economic power, to retain any mandate, any permanent 
authority to arrogate to itself the political control of Ameri- 
can public life. 

This heritage we owe to Jacksonian democracy—the 
American doctrine that intrusts the general welfare to no 
one group or class, but dedicates itself to the end that the 
American people shall not be thwarted in their high purpose 
to remain the custodians of their own destiny. 

The frontier spirit which brought men into the Arkan- 
sas wilderness, and later was to carry them ever further 
in their conquest of the West, inspired in the hearts and 
minds and souls of those men a new ideal of our national 
democracy. 

Perhaps it would be more exact to say that the frontier 
spirit caused a rebirth of the earlier ideal of free government: 
To this changed ideal the neighborly contacts of the fron- 
tier contributed in liberal measure. The rugged pioneers 
helped to fashion the new national spirit. The men who 
tamed the wilderness hereabouts were part of a new move- 
ment in our American life. In that hard life of the fron- 
tier, where the personal qualities of the men and not the 
inheritance of caste or of property were the measure of 
worth, true democratic government was given its greatest 
impetus. 

In the early days of the republic—those days when Ar- 
kansas became a_ state—our life was simple. There was 
little need of formal arrangements, or of government inter- 
est, or actiom, to insure the social and economic well being 
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of the American people. In the life of the pioneer, sympathy 

and kindly help, ready co-operation in the accidents and 
emergencies of the frontier life, were the spontaneous mani- 
festations of the American spirit. Without them the con- 
quest of a continent could never have been made. 

Today that‘life is gone. Its simplicity has vanished and 
we are each and all of us parts of a social civilization which 
ever tends to greater complexity. Latterly, the imperiled 
well being, the very existence of large numbers of our peo- 
ple, have called for measures of organized government as- 
sistance which the more spontaneous and personal prompt- 
ings of a pioneer generosity could never alone have obtained. 

Our country is indeed passing through a period which 
is urgently in need of ardent protectors of the rights of the 
commonman. Mechanization of industry and mass pro- 
duction have put unparalleled power in the hands of the 
few. No small part of our problem today is to bring the 
fruits of this mechanization to the whole people. The meas- 
ure of the need has been the measure of the organization 
necessary to meet it. The human sympathy of our people 
would have tolerated nothing less. Common sense will tol- 
erate nothing more. 

Self-government we must and shall maintain. Let me 
put it thus, in a way which every man and woman can un- 
derstand; local government must continue to act with full 
freedom in matters which are primarily of local concern; 
county government must retain the functions which logically 
belong to the county unit; state governments must and 
shall retain state sovereignty over all those activities of gov- 
ernment which effectively and efficiently can be met by the 
states. 

It was indeed a critical moment in American history 
when, in our early national period, the dauntless and in- 
trepid pioneers strode across the Alleghanies to establish new 
commonwealths like Arkansas. 


Let us analyze a little further, however—why was a 
state government set up in Arkansas? ‘The answer is that 
the colonization of this area had reached the point where 
individual settlements needed a uniformity of ordinances and 
laws. They needed a central body to govern in respect to 
those things which had grown beyond the scope of town 
government or county government. 


In the same way the Federal Union itself was organ- 
ized under a Constitution because in the days following the 
Revolution it was discovered that a mere federation of states 
was such a loose organization, with constant conflicts be- 
tween the thirteen states themselves, that a Constitution and 
a national organization to take care of government beyond 
state lines was a necessity. 

The Constitution provided the best instrument devised 
for the continuation of these fundamental principles. Under 
its broad purposes we can and intend to march forward be- 
lieving, as the overwhelming majority of Americans believe, 
that it is intended to meet and fit the amazing physical, eco- 
nomic and social requirements that confront us in this gen- 
eration. 

Beneath one of the symbolic figures which guards the 
entrance to our great new archives building in Washington 
is inscribed this quotation from Shakespeare’s —Tempest— 
“What is past is prologue.” 

Times change but man’s basic problems remain the 





same. He must seek a new approach to their solution when 
old approaches fail him. 

The roar of the airplane has replaced the rumble of 
the covered wagon and the frontiers of a continent are 
spanned in less time than it took to cross an Arkansas county 
in those century-old-days. It is idle for us now, as it was 
for the flatterers of King Canute, to ignore the facts of phy- 
sics or the economic and social consequences of applied sci- 
ence. 

These problems, with growing intensity, now flow past 
all sectional limitations and extend over the vast breadth of 
our whole domain. 

Prices, wages, hours of labor, conditions of employ- 
ment, social security; in short, the enjoyment by all men 
of their constitutional guaranties of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness—these questions, so delicate in their eco- 
nomic balance that any change in their status is reflected 
with the speed of light from Maine to California—we are 
commencing to solve. 

The new approach to these problems may not be im- 
mediately discernible; but organization to meet human suf- 
fering can never be predicated on the relaxation of human 
effort. 

Whether it be in the crowded tenements of the great 
cities or on many of the farm lands of the nation, we know 
that there dwell millions of our fellow human beings who 
suffer from the kind of poverty that spells undernourish- 
ment and underprivilege. 

If local government, if state government, after exerting 
every reasonable effort, is unable to better their conditions, 
to raise or restore their purchasing power, then surely it 
would take a foolish and shortsighted man to say that it is 
no concern of the national government itself. 

We know that equality of individual ability has 
never existed and never will, but we insist that equality of 
opportunity still must be sought. We know that equality 
of local justice is, alas, not yet an established fact; this also 
is a goal we must and do seek. 

If we seek to know what human effort can do in the 
face of adversity, we shall ever find inspiration and guidance 
in the achievements of the American pioneers, not merely 
those who founded the nation but those who extended its 
boundaries from ocean to ocean, of whom the first Arkan- 
sans were the prototype. 

Arkansas has given many distinguished men to the 
nation; but my friends, I want to tell you very simply and 
from the heart, that in the meeting of our different problems 
of today, no man deserves greater credit for loyal devotion 
to a great cause than my old friend and associate, Senator 
Robinson of Arkansas. 

May I repeat the historical maxim: “What is past is 
prologue.” Its meaning is not obscure. Out of the story 
of mankind’s long struggle to govern himself, we should 
learn lessons which will guide us in solving the problems 
which beset us today. 

The frontier, as we have been recalling it in this rapid 
survey of the planting of new states, has forever passed; but 
it has left a permanent imprint upon our political life and 
our social outlook. 

The Western frontier from Jackson’s time and the ad- 
mission of Arkansas a hundred years ago, down to the ad- 
mission of the last states within recent memory, produced 
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a constant renaissance of the principle of free government. 
The liberal tendencies of those, who for nearly a cen- 
tury we have called our Western statesmen, have been some- 
times too little understood in the older, more conservative 
East. It was the frontier and its spirit of self-reliance which 
ever kept alive the principles of democracy and countered the 
opposing tendency to set up a social caste, based on wealth, 


or education, or family, or financial power. 

We still find inspiration for the work before us in the 
old spirit which meant achievement through self-reliance; a 
willingness to lend a hand to the fellow down in his luck 
through no fault of his own. Upon those principles our 
democracy was reborn a century ago; upon those principles 
alone will it endure. 


Nutrition and the Future of Man 


By JAMES S. McLESTER, M. D., President, American Medical Association 
At Annual Session American Medical Association, over NBC, May 11, 1936 


AN’S place in future history will depend in no small 
degree upon the food he eats. The truth of this 
1 was fore-shadowed about two decades ago in the 
results of nutritional experiments upon the lower animals. 
It was discovered that an animal’s life processes may be 
profoundly disrupted by the omission of his food of any one 
of a number of substances, each of them ridiculously small 
in the amount required. “Today there has been added the 
further observation that under certain circumstances an ani- 
mal’s life may be greatly improved by the addition of appro- 
priate foods to a diet that previously had been regarded as 
entirely satisfactory. Through this knowledge physiologists 
have been able to influence to a surprising degree the life 
history of their experimental animals and in some instances 
so to improve the stock as apparently to produce a new 
species. Can this be applied to man? Can man, by giving 
thought to the food he eats, influence the destiny of his race? 
There is reason to believe that he can. 

Improvement of the stock as a result of betterment of 
the diet has been observed repeatedly both in the lower ani- 
mals and in man. For example, in nutritional experiments 
upon the lower animals of the past twenty years, under 
conditions which were not varied except for improvement 
in the ration, the rate of growth of the animal most com- 
monly used in such experiments, the Albino rat, has been 
trebled and the standard weight for the species about doubled. 
‘Lhis improvement has not been limited to mere increase in 
bulk, for there has been concomitant improvement in all 
phases of physical development. It should be emphasized 
that the earlier generations of rats upon which these studies 
were begun were living upon rations that at the time were 
apparently suitable, and that it was by the reconstruction 
of a supposedly adequate diet in accordance with newly dis- 
covered nutritional principles that this improvement was 
affected. It would appear from these experiments that by 
intelligent improvement of the animal’s nutrition through 
successive generations, there has been developed an entirely 
new species. Similar improvement of the species has been 


accomplished not only in experimental animals but also in. 


domestic and farm animals. 

Have comparable changes, the result of improved living 
conditions, been observed in man? Yes, anthropologists tell 
of similar changes, which, while not so graphic as those seen 
in the lower animals are nonetheless significant. Witness 
the fact that Chinese living under improved nutritive condi- 
tions in Hawaii grow to greater stature than people of the 
same racial strain in China, and that their growth continues 


to a more advanced age than does the growth of those re- 
maining in the less hospitable homeland. The average height 
at 20 years of age for the group studies in Hawaii was 1.1 
inches greater than that of similar groups in the ancestral 
province of Kwantung. Likewise, children born of Japanese 
living in California show definite superiority in height, 
weight, and other characteristics over their immigrant 
parents. The same can be said of other races who have emi- 
grated to America; for it is of frequent comment in the 
larger American cities that children born in this country of 
European parents are of larger stature and better physique 
than their forebears. It is a common observation in medical 
schools that the Jewish students of European parentage who 
apply for admission are strikingly superior in physical at- 
tributes to their parents. 

Such improvement in racial strain is not limited to these 
peoples who emigrate to more favored lands, for like superior- 
ity of development is seen to accompany better living condi- 
tions among the children of natives of both in this and in 
other countries. Witness the studies of children from dif- 
ferent social groups in this country indicating that those of 
the more favored groups grow to a greater height. Of four 
thousand women students who have entered Stanford Uni- 
versity during the past 30 years Mosher found that, although 
the average age of women coming to the university today 
is less than formerly, the average height has increased a little 
more than one inch. She believes that the changes reported 
by her point to a more fully developed and more perfectly 
functioning type of American woman. Similar reports come 
from England. 

It should be emphasized, however, that larger stature is 
not the sole advantage that comes from improvement in 
diet, for there is abundant evidence that greater physical effi- 
ciency also follows. 

All of this would seem to deny the influence of he- 
redity, but this is not true, for heredity and environment are 
both of influence. The two combine to shape man’s destiny. 
The truth of this is seen in those instances in which inherited 
characters have been profoundly altered by environment. All 
of this was beautifully stated by a recent author who wrote: 
“The adult physical pattern is the outcome of growth along 
lines determined by heredity but enhanced, dwarfed, warped, 
or mutilated in its expression by the influence of environment 
in the adventures of life”. 

The effect of environment is far reaching. Under un- 
favorable environmental conditions, the development of a per- 
son’s finer qualities are sometimes seriously retarded while 
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on the other hand, under optimal circumstances his less for- 
tunate traits may be mitigated. Even his period of useful- 
ness may be greatly extended. One may accept the view that 
man’s span of life is fixed by inheritance and is unchangeable, 
but every normal person ardently desires some means by 
which within his allotted span he may lengthen the years 
of his usefulness. The postponement of senility through 
betterment of the diet is an alluring thought to every one. 

If such is the influence of environment, it should be pos- 
sible therefore through improved nutrition to bring mankind 
to a higher level of physical development. In this respect 
the American people are not indifferent to their welfare. 
Indeed, they are acutely food conscious and will eat anything 
that they are told is healthful. 

It is a hopeful sign, that the physician himself is tak- 
ing an infinitely greater interest in the science of nutrition 
than he has shown in the past. The alert physician inter- 
ests himself not only in the science of nutrition, but he 
studies also the economics and distribution of foods and is 
prepared to prescribe diets that both meet the patient’s physi- 
ologic needs and also are within his easy reach. The neces- 
sity for the wider dissemination of such knowledge is seen 
in the fact that a great deal of malnutrition comes from the 
unenlightened selection of foods made by the housewife with 
a rigidly restricted budget. It is unfortunate that many of 
the cheaper foods, such as the potato, which carry the greatest 
number of calories and have the highest satiety value, fall 
far short of providing in sufficient quantities such essential 
food factors as vitamins, minerals and good proteins. Vita- 
mins and minerals can be obtained in abundance in fruits 
and vegetables, while proteins of high biologic value are 
found in meats, eggs, and milk, but these are all among the 
more costly foods. The important thing therefore, is to know 
how properly to supplement the less expensive foods, with 
these other more costly articles. Experience would indicate 
that the cheaper foods such as cereals can still be used as 
the mainstay of the diet provided properly selected supple- 


mentary foods, such as liver and the leafy vegetables such as 
lettuce and spinach are added in suitable amounts. It is 
because of its high supplementary value in a diet of a cereal 
as well as of other foods that nutrition experts as a rule 
insist that a place be provided in the family budget for 
definite quantities of milk and milk products. Even with 
today’s high prevailing prices milk is still a bargain in food 
values. Thought must always be given to the amount of 
meat in the diet since animal experiment as well as observa- 
tions upon man would indicate that protein is often the limit- 
ing factor in these cheaper diets. 

I am not prepared to discuss the political implications of 
my subject but it must be recognized that any plan that pro- 
poses to elevate racial standards by means of improved nu- 
trition must give serious consideration to political and eco- 
nomic factors, for in the carrying out of such a plan food 
must be produced in adequate amounts and marketed at a 
price that the public can pay. 

To make agriculture profitable to the extent that a 
good rural population can be maintained and at the same time 
the rest of the people supplied with cheap food is a problem 
that confronts the nation. This is a subject for economists 
to discuss, but I agree with the Elgin Committee, appointed 
to determine a national agricultural policy for Scotland in its 
conclusion that “it is in the interests of the State that the 
price of food should be kept so low that the poorest can ob- 
tain an adequate dietary”. Adequate nutrition, then, is in the 
last analysis a problem of education and of government. 

In conclusion, it can be said that in the past, science 
has conferred upon those peoples who availed themselves of 
the newer knowledge of infectious diseases, better health and 
a greater average length of life while in the future it promises 
to those races who will take advantage of the new knowledge 
of nutrition a larger stature, greater vigor, increased longev- 
ity and a higher level of cultural attainment. To a mea- 
surable degree, man is now master of his own destiny, where 
once he was subject only to the grim hand of Fate. 


The Scholar As Citizen 


By ALAN VALENTINE, President, Rochester University 
At Hobart College Commencement, May 25, 1936 


HAT is said to you who graduate matters little. 

W It is what you are saying to yourselves that is of 

vital importance to you and to the rest of us. I, 

for one, would like to know what you really think of your 
education, if you think of it at all. What, if anything, do 
you propose to do with it? What responsibilities, if any, 
does your education, lay upon you? ‘These are questions 
which I hope concern you deeply. If you ever intend to 
answer them, now is the time; a year hence will be too late. 
Never again will you be able to consider them in such de- 
tachment. The inevitable entanglements, the disillusion- 
ments, and especially the successes of your next few years will 
prevent you then from considering your aims and ideals 
objectively. The petty essentials of living will shape your 
course against your will, unless you take an affirmative and 
courageous position now. I urge that from your present 


vantage point, you select some far objective, high enough 


and clear enough to guide you steadily as you work across 
the lowlands toward it. 

You can answer these questions today, for you are still 
students, with the detachment of that title. But tomorrow 
you will be only citizens, like the rest of us. (You will for- 
give me if, in the interests of my argument, I sound a harsh, 
modern grace note amid such festive harmony.) The spe- 
cial dispensations that you have enjoyed as college men and 
women end now. You have been allowed cuts from classes, 
but there will be no such cuts from office hours. College 
has provided numerous vacations to rest your weary minds, 
but in future weariness will not be less and holidays will. 
The fact that you were college students has even brought 
you certain immunities from the logical results of your more 
exuberant actions-—immunities which society will not provide 
after you have left the college campus. As students you have 
at best supported only yourselves, but next year there will 
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be surprising little matters of rent, insurance, taxes, doctor’s 
bills, and perhaps wedding rings with their future implica- 
tions. You know all this, and are not over-concerned, nor 
am I fearful for you. Your generation has a happy ca- 
pacity for landing on its feet. 

Had you never gone to college, those same responsibili- 
ties would have fallen upon you. Does college involve you 
in additional ones? Has the fact that society has paid most 
of the bills for your health and education any bearing upon 
the matter? Is there an obligation in return? 

There is a definite obligation. It is part of the price 
you must pay for the blessings of democracy. Consider our 
national situation and our political structure. Government 
is placed in the hands of the people, a hundred million of 
them. ‘The problems those people must solve through the 
ballot are complicated and pressing, so much so that the aver- 
age citizen must delegate most of his political power to a few 

chosen leaders. Those leaders can be ignorant and selfish 
or they can be wise and disinterested. If you would have 
good government, you must select leaders who are educated 
men, men who cannot only read and write and make speeches 
over the radio, but who can approach our national problems, 
political, economic, social, spiritual, as a scientist approaches 
his research or a scholar his critical analysis. Society has 
given you an education; it has a right to ask you to accept 
vour social responsibility in return. That responsibility is 
one of leadership and balance. The educated man must 
shoulder the burden of national problems; the good scholar 
must be a good citizen. 

If the educated man proves of no more value to society 
than the ignorant man, how justify our expensive schools and 
colleges? If they exist only for the selfish perfection of the 
irresponsible individual, society will soon cease to support 
them. Convince those who sustain education that its purpose 
is to make men rich without responsibility, and watch their 
support vanish! Whether we like it or not, we are citizens, 
and we cheat society if we are not good citizens. 

The essence of good citizenship is character, but neither 
a college nor anyone else can teach citizenship or character 
directly. We have not reached the absurdity of courses in 
elemental character, intermediate good citizenship, and ad- 
vanced gubernatorial virtues! Woodrow Wilson said that 
character is a by-product of hard work well done. Cer- 
tainly character, the essential of citizenship, is drawn from 
work, thought, habit and sacrifice. ‘There has been much 
loose talk, usually by thoughtless or self-interested people, 
about the duty of schools and colleges to teach citizenship. 
They would make the teaching of citizenship an effort to 
strengthen and perpetuate their own particular beliefs and 
interests. In this procedure both conservatives and radicals 
are equally engaged with equal futility, meanwhile exchang- 
ing recriminations with thoughtless abandon. Anyone can 
talk about virtue or honesty or good citizenship, but no one 
can reduce them to a simple and accurate formula. Such a 
formula would soon harden into a shibboleth of the domi- 
nant party. That way lies Hitler. 

The term ‘good citizenship” is often used to justify an 
obvious lack of intellectual quality. Thoughtless but genial 
acquiescence is often praised as if it were synonomous with 
civic virtue. Well-meaning parents who do not understand, 
and hence do not recognize intellectual quality, would have 
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our schools and colleges substitute, in the name of good citi- 
zenship, good nature and good conduct for intellectual 
achievement. Such a substitution would produce neither 
educated men nor good citizens. There is no substitute for 
hard study, vigorous thought and high academic standards. 
Harassed schoolmasters have sometimes helped to obscure 
the issue. If a boy fails his algebra, it softens the blow to 
report him a good citizen on the athletic field. If he cannot 
understand David Copperfield, parents are happy to be as- 
sured that as a member of the Student Council his charac- 
ter has flowered like a begonia, with the implication that 
flowers of good intentions are better than flowers of thought. 
Educators sometimes unconsciously assess a schoolboy’s char- 
acter by the extent to which he makes his teachers’ work 
less difficult. The student who questions his teacher’s wis- 
dom, rarely receives high marks in deportment. Such an 
attitude toward character and citizenship is at best sentimen- 
tal, and at worst misleading and harmful, since it obscures 
the real issue of education. The components of good citizen- 
ship, like the components of good character, are a trained 
intellect that achieves understanding, and a set of ideals that 
gives force, direction and stability to their owner. Neither 
the playing fields: of Eton nor the American gymnasium, 
neither the clubs of Heidelberg nor the fraternities of our 
own colleges, have played or can play the chief réle in edu- 
cation. Lincoln at his fireside, Washington with his copy- 
book rules of conduct, knew nothing of them. 


But you are tired of academic talk. Let us instead 
turn to men whom we call practical, meaning by that word 
that they have achieved wealth and position. What have 
these practical men, these rich citizens, these Carnegies, 
Fricks, Rockefellers, Morgans and Harknesses selected as 
most worthy of their support? The answer is unanimous: 
education in some form: fine libraries and art galleries, 
created with intelligence and dedicated to public use, or en- 
dowments devoting millions to scientific attacks upon igno- 
rance and disease. Men who seek to use wisely the power 
their money gives them turn to the training of the mind. 
They see in that training the main hope of making better 
citizens. Select, if you will, that most spectacular of all 
modern soldiers of fortune, Cecil Rhodes, who built not only 
a fortune but an empire. His fortune went to scholarships, 
half of which were specified for the use of young men not 
even of his own nationality. Moreover, his will directed 
that each scholar should show qualities which, in his care- 
fully chosen words, “will be likely in after life to guide him 
to esteem the performance of public duties as his highest 
aim.” 

What is this public duty that Rhodes called the high- 
est aim, and that the college man owes to the society which 
educated him? Each college graduate, if education has left 
its mark, will find his own answer, commensurate with his 
talents and his convictions. No matter what his position, 
his ability, his philosophy, every educated man will approach 
his public service armed with the technique he has learned in 
college, the technique with which the scholar approaches his 
volumes or the scientist his research. The college man must 
be the scholar as citizen, in the broadest and highest meaning 
of both these words. Society needs as never before the point 
of view of the scholar. Shouting must be balanced by think- 
ing, intolerance by dispassionate analysis, prejudice by wis- 
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dom, hatred by understanding, fear by character. The quali- 
ties of the scholar are the qualities of civilization, combating 
the strident vulgarity of the modern world. They are the 
qualities which you, if you are really educated men and 
women, will take from your four years here and carry into 
the larger world. From this conviction my remarks derive 
their title: “The Scholar as Citizen.” 


For scholarship involves men as well as abstractions. 
Ideas should lead to their application ; thought should lead to 
action. The function of the scholar is a dual one: he first 
retires for observation and analysis into the detachment of 
suspended judgment, free from prejudice, propaganda or self- 
interest. Once his idea is created, or his judgment formed, 
the scholar emerges and tests his work in a critical, mundane 
world. He does not shrink from the tests to which active 
society will subject his findings, for as a citizen he owes to 
that society the service of his technique and the quality of his 
mind. Within his own field of research the scientist recog- 
nizes this fact. But outside his special field of knowledge, 
he does not always bring his training in rational inquiry to 
bear upon all the public problems of his day. Yet only by his 
detached analysis and impartiality can he help to modify the 
worldly struggle of competing self-interests. 

The scholar as citizen does not fly to extremes, but tem- 
pers with common sense and historical perspective the turbu- 
lent mixture of opposing forces. In the social and political 
problems which he as a citizen must share, the educated man 
neglects no fact because it is unwelcome, ignores no inference 
because it is troublesome, rejects no conclusion because it is 
new or because it is old. “Let him,” says Emerson, “not 
quit his belief that a popgun is a popgun, though the ancient 
and honorable of the earth affirm it to be the crack of doom.” 

That attitude is the true test of education. Its applica- 
tion to all the affairs of life is the greatest service the edu- 
cated man can render in this modern disorder. Of what 
value to the citizen is the skill to apply critical analysis to an 
ancient text if he does not apply the same method to the 
human problems about him? 

What sort of men will scholars as citizens be? They 
will be of all types, and all political faiths, but they will all 
speak the language of rational restraint. That language will 
not be the dialect of those who think emotionally. Picture 
the scholar today, as he sits with other citizens, while talk of 
politics fills the smoke-laden air. He marvels, in melancholy 
silence, at the thoughtless generalizations he hears pronounced 
with such certainty and vigor. Here, he thinks, is no flow of 
reason, no concern for accuracy, no sense of the complexity of 
problems, no careful analysis of facts. The political corrup- 
tion he hears so freely chargéd seems to him less dangerous 
to the commonweal than the loose thinking and passionate 
partisanship of the accusers, which seems the very negation 
of the scholarly approach. The scholar as citizen sits, con- 
demned to unwilling reticence by volleys of statements that 
are not facts but opinions, by fusillades of arguments often 
illogical and sometimes mutually contradictory. His despair- 
ing attempts at the Socratic method are drowned by the thun- 
dering of big guns along the economic Rubicon. He knows 
that no solution can come until he and his fellows can bring 
to the national council table the scholar’s technique for the 
discovery of truth and wisdom—the ability to measure, not 





too querulously, the meagre product of reality by the richer 
scale of perfection. 


In every human mind the acquired qualities of reason 
and tolerance are at war with emotions and prejudices. So 
mismated a quartette can hardly set the music for progress. 
The scholar at least recognizes, though he cannot always sup- 
press, the discord within him, and does his best to exclude 
from his rational thinking the primitive emotions which might 
color his conclusions. At least he can make proper allowance 
for their pressure. He will watch his own conversation 
and writing to recognize and eliminate the facile exaggera- 
tion which is so easy a road to notoriety and so uncertain a 
road to wisdom. At some risk of being called a pedant, he 
will often ask himself and his friends, “Is this something we 
know, or only something we only believe, or wish to believe?” 
The sense of historical perspective, which life should give him 
if a history course has not, should help him to see present 
events, not as isolated phenomena, but as visible trends in the 
slow fumblings of the human mind. With many hesitations 
and false steps, he will try to learn from the past a little of 
the riddle of the future, and then mould in some measure the 
shape of things to come. He will try to give off light with- 
out heat, and conviction without intolerance. 


I hope that college graduates will carry this scholarly 
point of view into every political party, for it will be as valu- 
able in one as in another. Both the radical and the conserva- 
tive, the idealist and the realist, are important to society as a 
whole. But how dangerous their opposition, unless each is 
tempered and balanced from within by the influence of truly 
educated citizens. They can show that idealism can be schol- 
arly, that realism can be scientific, that campaigning can be 
temperate, and that politics can be practical and yet intelli- 
gent. Republicans, Democrats and Socialists can benefit 
from this demonstration. By devoting their energies to call- 
ing the kettle black, by promoting party interests above 
national service, they alike cheapen and mislead the nation 
each demands the right to save from the others. Our major 
parties have borrowed form Lewis Carroll, and become the 
Walrus and the Carpenter, with the poor world their oyster. 
No commentary upon current political technique could be 
more apposite than the single remark of the Carpenter, who 

said “nothing but 
The butter’s spread too thick.” 

Here is a program for you as college graduates. It will 
tax your intelligence and your energy. But national progress 
can come by no other means; it is time that educated men 
and women put their education to work upon fact. To think 
through our national problems, and then to bring those 
thoughts to realization, will not be easy or the work of a 
single generation. Often it will seem a thankless task, for 
reason and restraint are little appreciated in times of strident 
change, when new forces demand mastery and old forces are 
fighting a sturdy rear-guard action. At such times, states- 
manship is drowned by the shouts of demagogues. The popu- 
lace is in no mood to listen to a rational appeal ; it demands 
drastic action and highly-colored phrases. Caution is called 
cowardice, and the temperate man a weakling. But the times 
when such virtues are condemned are the joments when 
humanity most needs them. The educated man must then 
plead for rational thinking, for perspective, for a tolerant 
attitude toward the lives and problems of others. He must 
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take the lead in an effort to understand the conflicting rela- 
tionships of human society, and through understanding to 
bring reconciliation. As a scientist, he will know the danger 
of generalization, and will school himself to think of human 
beings not in terms of mass units, but as individuals, each 
with his personal problems and his special point of view, a 
little’ unlike that of his closest neighbor. The scholar as 
citizen will see that because people differ, neither society nor 
its ills is capable of easy generalization or patent remedies. 

If you attempt this program, you must do it in the 
knowledge that American democracy of 1936 does not present 
a pleasant picture. In the coming months we will see politi- 
cal leaders mount the bandwagons of party aggrandizement 
and public deception. In the counter-claims and counter- 
attacks, truth and wisdom will hide their heads, and national 
dignity will retire until after November. Because pre-elec- 
tion politicians know that many words are safe but any action 
is dangerous, the ship of state will drift all summer helplessly 
downstream, while its crew wrangles. This is the democ- 
racy which Washington and Lincoln labored to preserve, and 
to which school children daily pledge allegiance. This is the 
leadership which the greatest and most expensive system of 


free public education in the world has thus far supplied. 
Does it suit you? Does it represent a happy ending to your 
four years of preparation to be educated citizens? Are you 
content to take up a lifetime of citizenship upon those terms? 
Such an easy acceptance of things as they are means compro- 
mise with all that education stands for, or sterile withdrawal 
from the active duties of a citizen. Not to accept so cheap 
a sale of your minds and your ideals does not mean radical- 
ism or revolution or disloyalty. It means loyalty to our ideal 
of government as Lincoln interpreted loyalty. It means hard 
work and discouragement, but if you and thousands like you 
make the effort, it also means ultimate success. 

The time has come to make your choice. Will you in 
1950 be first of all politicians, eager for your share of the 
spoils? Will you be docile ‘“yes-men” for some pressure 
group, with an axe to grind? From the point of view of your 
own integrity, if you follow blindly, it matters little whether 
that pressure group be agrarian, labor, or Liberty League. 
Or will you be impartial, rational, tolerant—a scholar as 
citizen of a democracy that you are helping to make worthy 
of its ideals and of your own? Your answer to that question 
is the real measure of what Hobart has given you. 


Foreign Trade and Our National 
Weltare 


By JAMES D. MOONEY, Vice-President in Charge of Overseas Operations, General Motors Corporation 
At a Luncheon of the Los Angeles Rotary Club, Los Angeles, May 22, 1936 


T is very generous of you business men of Los Angeles 
to give me this opportunity to present to you a few 
ideas on the relation between Foreign Trade and Our 

National Welfare. Because of your world-wide connections, 
you gentlemen of the Rotary Club maintain an active in- 
terest in foreign trade and international politics. And it 
is quite natural for you to sponsor any efforts to ’create a 
broader public understanding of the economic value of our 
foreign trade. 

You gentlemen of Los Angeles have a triple interest in 
foreign trade. Naturally, you are concerned with having 
our foreign trade make its greatest contribution to our na- 
tional welfare. Again, you are a great seaport city. In 
the third place, you export from here some delightful prod- 
ucts. Jean Harlow, Claudette Colbert, Gary Cooper, Nel- 
son Eddy, Shirley Temple are just as well known in the 
motion picture theatres of Stockholm, Bombay, Singapore 
or Melbourne as they are in Los Angeles or New York. 
I might add, incidentally, to keep myself in right with our 
own General Motors Publicity Department, that the auto- 
mobiles parked outside these same theatres in Stockholm, 
Bombay, Singapore or Melbourne are usually Chevrolets, 
Buicks and Cadillacs. ; 

The subject on which you have asked me to speak to- 
day—the American foreign trade situation—I consider most 
timely and extremely important. Our foreign trade is im- 
portant, not only to those who are actively engaged in it, 
but to every American citizen. Our exports are still far 
below the levels that prevailed prior to the crash of 1929. 





Meantime, we hear on every front a continual barrage of 
statements to the effect that we no longer need our foreign 
trade—and this in spite of the practical fact that we have 
been exporters of great volumes of certain commodities and 
manufactured goods for generations. 

We are told, too, that we must close our national 
boundaries against imports,—that increased imports will 
cause the ruination of American labor. 

The facts are that year after year, from 1921 to 1935, 
without a single exception, factory employment has been 
highest when imports of manufactured goods were highest, 
and lowest when imports of manufactured goods were lowest. 
I need hardly tell you that these imports of manufactured 
goods have not been the sole or direct cause of the increase 
or decrease in employment. But the evidence proves beyond 
question that the statements we hear continually concerning 
the ruin of American labor through increased importing are 
utterly and absolutely without foundation. 

Importing does, as a matter of fact, create a consider- 
able amount of direct employment. When manufactured 
goods are imported, the employment of American labor be- 
gins with their unloading at the dock. ‘Then the goods 
must be warehoused, trucked, and carried by rail, and ware- 
housed again. As each step occurs, they must be financed 
and insured. And, finally, with the help of advertising and 
salesmen, the goods move through the hands of the whole- 
saler and retailer into the hands of the ultimate consumer. 
All along the line, these processes create profit and em- 
ployment. 
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Nobody can deny that increased imports of manufac- 
tured goods do displace labor in some American industries. 
But this displacement of labor is far less than the displace- 
ment that results when our total imports are too low in 
volume to pay for the volume of farm and factory exports 
we need to balance our national economy. 

When one of the champions of economic nationalism 
tells us that he has a big idea for an American foreign 
policy that is based on prohibitive tariffs designed to shut 
out other countries’ goods, and then fails to tell us what 
we shall do with our own huge surpluses available for ex- 
port, I am reminded of the suggestion our beloved and 
lamented friend, Will Rogers, made to the Navy during 
the War, for destroying German submarines. You will 
remember that the Navy Department was very keen on 
getting suggestions for doing away with the menace of these 
submarines. Will Rogers, it seems, pointed out to the Navy 
that, inasmuch as it is impossible for a submarine to operate 
in boiling hot water, they could do away with the German 
submarines by boiling the Atlantic Ocean. But, one of the 
admirals asked Will, “Yes, but how can we boil the Atlantic 
Ocean?” And Will replied “Well, Admiral, I’m giving 
you the big idea,—of course, you will have to work out the 
details.” 

Our friends, the economic nationalists, have a big idea. 
They tell us that we should protect our industry and agri- 
culture by closing our national boundaries against imports. 
But meantime, they fail to work out the details of what 
we shall do with our surplus production available for export. 

America has certain commodity surpluses that we might 
far better sell abroad than plow under, burn up, or throw 
overboard. Cotton is a useful example. America has ex- 
ported cotton for generations, but during the past few years 
some people have been trying to convince us that we can 
get along without our foreign markets, for cotton or any 
other goods. Well, perhaps they are right, but it strikes 
me that on our cotton land we should raise cotton and raise 
all of it we can. Further, I submit to you gentlemen that 
it is far better to employ men productively in tilling the 
soil, and cultivating the land, and picking the cotton, than 
it is to support them with taxpayers’ money in boondoggling 
or living on the dole. 

Now let us consider for a moment the matter of pay- 
ment for our exports. A customer across an international 
boundary may speak a different language, he may comb his 
hair somewhat differently, he may even drink schnapps in- 
stead of whiskey,—but his order for your goods is exactly 
like the order you get from the man across the street from 
your plant. And you expect both of these men to pay for 
your goods in dollars. They can secure the dollars to make 
payment only by selling some of their own goods or services 
for dollars. But when one of these customers, the for- 
eigner, in his efforts to get the money to pay you for your 
goods, goes through exactly the same motions as your neigh- 
bor across the street, the foreigner’s goods land at our na- 
tional boundary and become “imports.” 


Now, the word “imports” has been for years a fighting 
word in our American language. We love exports, but we 
hate imports. Shrewd American business men, quick to 
agree that the basis of profitable business and full produc- 
tion is the ready exchange of goods, unfortunately “see red” 





when this subject of imports is mentioned. The subject of 
imports brings up the question of tariffs—and no really 
red-blooded American can take a cool or businesslike atti- 
tude toward the tariff. On this subject we immediately 
revert to type and classify ourselves as Republicans or Demo- 
erats and crack one another on the head with the arguments 
we learned from our dear old fathers and grandfathers. 
Most of these arguments, however, have become a bit stale, 
because we are now living in a changed foreign trade world 
from the world that confronted our fathers and grand- 
fathers. 

In this changed international world, America must wake 
up to the fact that we have become a creditor nation instead 
of a debtor nation. Furthermore, the countries abroad are 
all gravely concerned with their own stocks of gold, their 
own national credits, and the stability of their own cur- 
rencies, which depend principally upon balances of foreign 
payments and national budgets. Accordingly the countries 
abroad cannot and will not permit us to ship goods to them, 
unless we arrange definitely to take payment for such goods 
in their goods. 

Another stark fact which we Americans must face— 
and the sooner we face it courageously the better off we 
shall be—is the fact that as long as we have huge surpluses 
of such basic commodities as cotton and wheat, the world 
prices of these commodities will continue to impose them- 
selves on our own internal prices. Too few Americans know 
that the price of a bushel of wheat in Chicago in paper 
dollars is governed in the day-to-day trading principally by 
the world price of wheat in pounds sterling on the Liver- 
pool market, then by the price of the pound sterling in terms 
of gold on the London free gold market and then by the 
cross rate of exchange between the paper pound sterling and 
the paper dollar. 

In other words, the “foreign situation” which is con- 
sidered a damned nuisance by most politicians and by many 
business men, has a way of appearing at our breakfast tables 
every morning, when we open our newspapers to see what 
the prices of commodities were on the exchanges the day 
before. And, thus, we suffer the irony of the continual 
presence of this spectre of the foreign situation, in spite of 
the fact that we have been struggling desperately for years 
to throw this annoying and uninvited guest out of our house. 
This spectre is still with us, and he will be with us as long 
as our farmers need the world markets as an outlet for their 
large surpluses. 


Fortunately, the American foreign trade situation is 
not too discouraging. There is plenty of evidence that the 
realities of the situation are fully recognized by our friends 
in the government at Washington. America is pushing on 
with her foreign trade today, despite the difficulties that 
exist on every hand. 


President Roosevelt established the key-note of Ameri- 
can trade relationships abroad with his “Good Neighbor” 
policy, and this policy is being effectively carried out by 
Secretary of State Hull by means of his Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements program. Incidentally, one of your own neigh- 
bors from the University of California, Dr. Henry F. Grady, 
has done a magnificent job in carrying forward the extremely 
difficult, technical work of framing the treaties. 
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Now what has all this foreign trade situation got to 
do with Los Angeles? Well, just this, gentlemen: Los 
Angeles is a seaport city. Our great seaport cities—New 
York, Philadelphia, Charleston, New Orleans, Galveston, 
Los Angeles, San ear and Seattle, have to face the 
fact that a seaport city gains its economic substance from 
the sea, that it really lives on foreign trade. Without ex- 
ports and imports, the inhabitants of a great seaport city 
would finally be reduced to the necessity of taking in one 
another’s laundry. 

Our real estate in New York has been in a very bad 
slump since 1929. And in New York we seem to have 
lost sight of the simple fact that our great apartment build- 
ings, our hotels, our office buildings, our museums, and our 
amusement centers, which provide the great spectacle and 
glamor of New York, depend for their economic substance 
on the fact that New York is a seaport. We seem not to 


How to Be a Good Employer 


have discovered as yet that there is some inherent coincidence 
between the fact that real estate in New York is still “going 
to the dogs” and the fact that foreign commerce, moving 
in and out of the port of New York, has been comparatively 
stagnant since 1928 and 1929. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I hope the efforts you have 
been making here in Los Angeles during the past few years 
to create a greater recognition of the economic value of 
foreign trade will soon begin to bear the fruits you so richly 
deserve. Los Angeles has had the vision to construct excel- 
lent port facilities. Let us hope that America will be far- 
sighted enough to challenge the opportunities for trade 
expansion that lie out from here in the Pacific, in the Far 
East, and in Latin America. Then Los Angeles can easily 
fulfill its own dream of greatness and can easily surpass 
the adventures and achievements of the great seaport cities 
of mercantile history. 


et 


MENTAL STABILITY AND THE JOB 
By JOSEPH JASTROW, Psychologist, former Professor at University of Wisconsin 
At Conference on “Recovery Through Cooperation of Government and Private Enterprise,” 


over WMCA, May 21, 1936 


with, and some psychologists have undertaken the 

ambitious task of being all things to all men—and 
even more to some women. ‘The conjuring days are over. 
The black has gone into the red; under a wholesale abuse 
the word psychology arouses as much suspicion as confidence, 
perhaps by some such curious turn of usage by which a 
confidence man is one who abuses your confidence. Let me 
take a small step in restoring the confidence of men of affairs 
in the mission of psychology. In this application, psychology 
means no more than that the mind side which is one phase 
of the human side of the job relation is a vital, not a side 
issue. For the moment, let us take the pay-check off the 
front page and put the human return in the headlines. 

And first a notion of mine, which I have coddled for 
years, waiting for a chance to give it publicity. There have 
been torrents of advice to employees, how to make good on 
the job. No one seems to have suggested a talk or a course 
on how to be a good employer; yet that is the very nub of 
the problem. There is no keener test of character than how 
one uses authority. I am citing the wisest of homespun 
sages in the reflection that no one is wise enough to have 
complete control of the life of another: that’s Abraham 
Lincoln. Yet in one way or another, and to some extent, 
that is a function which millions of men must assume. The 
largest numbers of millions assume it in becoming parents; 
and what a bungling job many make of it! Between you 
and me and the door-post, it is an arduous and responsible 
job; that of an employer is a cinch compared to it. One 
can hardly be a professional parent; unfortunately most chil- 
dren are brought up by amateurs. But millions are pro- 
fessional employers; it is, or certainly can be, a noble pro- 
fession and is always a responsible one. It involves more 
than getting the job well done; it involves giving the em- 
ployee some satisfaction in doing it. 


P wit an sn has long been a word to conjure 


What the job should be in addition to a bread and but- 
ter affair, is a mental stabilizer. For the most direct proof 
of it, consider it where wages do not enter at all. All over 
the country have arisen departments of occupational therapy. 
Like everything else in these alphabetized days, it is known 
as O. T. Its largest field is in institutions attempting to 
restore those who have lost their mental stability. They are 
put to work at something which they find or can be taught 
to find interesting. By arousing their interest the course 
of their minds, narrowly and unwisely centered upon their 
personal worries, finds a wholesome outlet. Many of them 
are suffering from ingrown minds. It has become the fash- 
ion to call them introverts; O..T. makes extraverts of them 
for the time being. The devil that finds work for idle 
hands is inside the brain. Somehow we of the machine age 
must get the therapeutic value into jobs. It is the busi- 
ness of the employer to consider it. 

The greatest of all stabilizers is the feeling of amount- 
ing to something, which is a deep urge in human nature 
and has many curious expressions. Look about you any- 
where and everywhere with a psychological eye and you'll 
see a great parade of humans—without regard to age, sex, 
or previous condition of servitude—trying to seize some lit- 
tle measure of importance. Some join lodges and orders and 
become exalted rulers and high potentates; and hordes of 
them in fezzes and zouave jackets march on the board- 
walk of Atlantic City to forget the fruitstand and the to- 
bacco shop. Or they form a union of Lady-Cracker-Pack- 
ers. It’s all innocent enough and shows the hunger to be 
something. 

The trouble is that there isn’t enough importance to 
go around; but spread it as far as you can. It doesn’t take 
an Einstein to discover that importance is a matter of rela- 
tivity. There is always the importance—through recogni- 
tion—of doing the job well. A raise in wages, a promotion 
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in rank is the satisfaction of increasing importance. 

But there is something more fundamental than that: 
security. You'll find that urge written even in physiologi- 
cal terms by nature. Even the infant wants security. A 
baby cries when it isn’t held right to give it a sense of se- 
curity. From then up to Wall Street the demand is for 
securities that are really such, and a cry goes up all over 
the land when the bottom falls out. 

Insecurity in the job has come to be an issue of national 
consequence. The statistics of the unemployed are dismal 
because every item in the table is a human individual, often 
with dependents, whose sense of security has been shattered. 
The job as a psychic stabilizer is no less important than as 
a meal ticket. The meal ticket may satisfy the physical hun- 
ger; only the job can satisfy the hunger for security. Se- 
curity is in the class of necessities, importance in that of the 
luxuries; the one belongs to life, the other to the life abun- 
dant. 

On the principle that one good turn deserves another, 
having given you one bite of psychology, I’ll add a second 
helping. Body and mind are one—a body-mind. And if you 
are tempted to suggest, as did the cynic at the wedding 
where two were made one, that the important question was 
which one, I'll hedge for the moment. Living as we do in 
and under a highly complex system of human relations, we 
speak of the one phase of security as economic security; that 
means body security. However much you believe in plain 
living and high thinking, you can’t think on any plane until 
that insistent problem of living is off your mind. You can’t 
form head lines so long as you are surrounded by bread 
lines. ‘The economist comes first; and as economics stands 
first in the long list of topics I know nothing about, I shall 
refrain from giving any further evidence of the fact. How- 
ever, I am in a large company in this position, including a 
goodly number of economists. 

I turn to the critical fact that the worst feature of 
economic insecurity is its effects on the mind. I may have 
only paper losses in my stock account; but they worry me 
just the same. For the effect, finance borrows a term from 
psychiatry and calls the slump in values a depression, which 
in the last few years has had as many farewell appearances 
as the famous Patti. Mental depression is a terrific in- 
fliction; only when you have seen it at its worst, as in a 





visit to Wards Island, can you realize how abject and com- 
plete dejection can be; how it incapacitates and makes a 
living mummy out of what was once a man looking to the 
future with some zest in living. In a minor way that is 
what it does to those whose hope is wiped out with their 
holdings, or incomes; that is what it does to the unemployed. 
The mental disaster is the supreme tragedy. 


It is indeed remarkable that the prolonged period of 
unemployment has produced no greater increase in the popu- 
lation of the unbalanced than it has. All of you have been 
shocked to learn that there are as many beds for patients 
suffering from mental disorder as for those of all other 
diseases combined ; and some of you may have heard the dis- 
mal prophecy that if the same rate of increase continues, 
for the next 30 years or more, there will be just about 
enough sane persons left to take care of the insane, and 
then there won’t be any other occupation, or any further 
conferences on Employment. 


So what I am saying to you who represent great blocs 
of employers and who take a far-seeing and responsible view 
of the situation beyond your own interest, is that you by re- 
storing security, by advancing recovery, are working in the 
cause of mental stability. You, too, are custodians of the 
mind health of the community—and that is its most precious 
asset. And you are not distributors of security alone which 
is primary, but purveyors of a sense of amounting to some- 
thing, of having a place in the world, of being in line for 
a fair share of the satisfaction of decent living. You, too, 
are in the business of occupational therapy of the sane, who 
must be kept so. 

Psychology tells us that it requires a minimum of calm 
concentration, of peace of mind to work and work well. 
No business, no factor of government, can ignore the decree 
by which emotional poise is the condition of an efficient 
mind—that is the kind of machine the human being is, the 
same human being who to you is an employee, but a human 
being first and employee second. 

So I speak of the job as an aid to mental stability, an 
indispensable one; and the present crisis will not have been 
without its compensations if it enforces that lesson on an 
unprecedented scale. You are all members of one great life- 
saving company, un-incorporated and un-limited. 


Monopoly and the Campaign 


By WILLIAM E. BORAH, U. S. Senator, Idaho 
Broadcast, May 28, 1936 


is necessary to convince one that the bitter experi- 

ence through which the American electorate has 
passed in: recent years has left its deep impress upon their 
hearts and minds. One reaches this conclusion even from a 
limited opportunity to see them and to hear them and from 
the deluge of mail coming to one’s desk. 

I feel that this is one contest in which that which the 
voter thinks he will record by his ballot. There are always 
some who will be controlled by mere partisan feelings, some 
by the sinister influence of political machines, but when jobs 


N° extensive contact with the voters of this country 





and homes and farms and families are in the balance, we 
may anticipate with what sincerity of purpose this high 
duty of the citizen will be discharged. 

The people are not always right, but it is a comforting 
fact to those who pin their faith to constitutional govern- 
ment, after debate and time for reflection, as American his- 
tory amply proves, that, in their final judgment, they are 
seldom wrong. They have heard much debate. They will 
hear more. They have had many sad years in which to re- 
fiect on all matters pertaining to their interests—to them this 
election is something more than a mere party contest, and 
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they constitute a tribunal from which there is no appeal. 

» There are some whose conception of party loyalty will 
probably cause them to doubt my sincerity when I say: I 
want to see the cause of the Republican party placed before 
this tribunal in a way best calculated to win its approval. 
I may be in error as to the best way, but I hope to give 
ample proof that I believe in that way. No one familiar 
with the situation, as indicated by the poll books in the dif- 
ferent States, can doubt that the party has reached a crisis 
in its history where “flattery and falsehood can no longer 
deceive and simplicity itself can no longer mislead.” 

In speaking of the position of the party with reference 
to public questions, as I do in the following remarks, it is 
not my view that its position can be determined, or even 
fully defined, by the platform alone. In this campaign, ex- 
traordinary as it undoubtedly will be in all its phases, the 
candidates of the respective parties will be the platforms. 
We sh ll find, in my opinion, the people will accept no 
other. It is undoubtedly right and proper and according to 
old custom to make platforms. But these platforms have 
no high standing at the present time in the minds of the 
American people. 

After all is said and done in this respect, the position 
of the party and the possibilities of success will be deter- 
mined by the candidates. The old school of military leaders 
conceded that Napoleon was winning all the battles but in- 
sisted he was violating all the established rules of military 
science in doing so. The tactics of the winner of victories 
were born of his own fertile and restless brain as he ma- 
noeuvred in sight of the enemy. 

As seldom before, this campaign will be a campaign of 
candidates, and the attitude of the party in public questions 
can only be fully known when both platform and candi- 
dates are fully known and understood. 

Owing to the situation in Europe, I feel justified in 
saying something about our foreign policy. This country 
needs peace; above all things it needs peace! Without peace, 
we cannot hope to adjust our domestic affairs. The nearest 
approach to a practical guarantee of peace for the people of 
this country is to remain wholly aloof from any and all 
foreign controversies or political commitments. 

No wiser words ever fell from human lips touching 
this subject than from those of Thomas Jefferson—‘‘Peace, 
commerce and honest friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none.” 

In spite of all the propaganda manufactured at home 
or abroad, in spite ef all the sophistry of learned, or rather, 
1 would say, educated men, the policy enunciated in these 
words is as applicable to world conditions and as vital to 
the peace and happiness of the American people at the 
present hour as when the policy was announced. 

The Republican party has trifled a long time with the 
question of surrendering our traditional foreign policy, and 
all to its utter discredit. It has had neither the courage to 
wholly reject nor to wholly defend this policy—invaluable 
to the welfare of the American people and indispensable to 
the perpetuity of American ‘institutions. 

It was the boast of Roman epicures that they could 
at one and the same time and in the same vessel roast half 
the pig and boil the other half. How palatable was the dish 
we do not know. But the meal which our political epicures 
have dished up for the American people on this vital ques- 





tion of our foreign policy, half international and half Amer- 
ican, is a mess. 

It is to be hoped that the position of the party will no 
longer be left in doubt and that all schemes, with whatever 
plausible pretense presented, designed to draw us into foreign 
controversies and foreign wars will be put at rest. We want 
no part in any foreign wars. We want to devote the energy 
and patriotism of our own people to our own problems at 
home. 

I am particular to stress this matter since we are ad- 
vised that the League is to be remodeled with a view of 
inducing the United States to become a member. No League, 
no legal department of the League, euphoniously called 
the Court, no subtle, shadowy deception under the name of 
peace, calculated to involve us in foreign matters can be 
anything but detrimental and even dangerous to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Undoubtedly, important questions relating to govern- 
ment and the integrity of our Constitution will be debated 
before the voters during the coming campaign. ‘There are 
those who seem to feel that these questions will be a deter- 
mining factor in the coming election. 

I hope. that anything I may say upon this subject will 
not leave an impression with you that I do not fully appre- 
ciate the importance of all questions which relate to the pres- 
ervation of constitutional government in all its integrity. 
That subject is one to which I all too readily recur when 
it is up for consideration. I have expressed myself so often 
upon this phase of current happenings that even my severest 
critics understand, and sometimes concede, the correctness 
of my view. 

But we ought not to forget, indeed we will not be per- 
mitted to forget, in this campaign that to the destitute share- 
cropper of the South, to the jobless millions in the North, to 
all who still live by help of the government, to the farmer 
wrestling with his debts and taxes in the shadow of a 
threatened diminishing market, to independent business 
everywhere, to men and women all over the land, in busi- 
ness or in the professions, anxious to know how long they 
can carry the ever-increasing burdens of government, city, 
State and national—to all of these, debates over constitu- 
tional government and the integrity of the courts may seem 
strangely remote from their personal problems. 

No intelligent and effective presentation of the problems 
of maintaining our free institutions can be presented in this 
campaign or, in my opinion, at any time, unaccompanied by 
an effective proposal which will relieve the citizen of his 
personal problems. 

In the modern world social and economic problems are 
inextricably intertwined with all questions of government. 
If it was ever true in the world—and it has always been 
true—that economic and political freedom go hand in hand, 
it is true now. 

If we are not prepared as a party to strike down mono- 
poly and price-fixing, and all monopolistic practices, to take 
this action in order that men may enjoy economic freedom, 
that purchasing power may be restored to the masses—the 
answer to the farmer hunting for a market and labor hunt- 
ing for a job—if we are not prepared to deal with this issue, 
which means bread and clothing and opportunity to millions, 
we will get nowhere with the discussion of political liberty, 
or of constitutional government as a campaign issue. 
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These social and economic problems are bound up, not 
only in the open field of endeavor, but also in the hearts and 
minds of the people with the questions of government. It 
is so elsewhere. It is no different under our own Flag. 

We have witnessed in our own generation the effect of 
social unrest and economic distress upon government to an 
extent that we ought not to be indifferent to the effect of 
these things at home. The swift, incredible change in Rus- 
sia culminating in the Soviet régime; the Fascist coup in 
Italy establishing a plutocratic government; the successive 
revolutions in Germany, a most conservative people, leading 
at last to Nazi Hitlerism full of unsolved political riddles; 
these things cannot be wholly ignored when we are discuss- 
ing the relation of social questions to government. 

I am neither prophesying nor defending revolution. I 
am saying that in the modern world social and economic 
problems are associated in the popular mind with wisdom 
and efficiency of any form of government, republican or 
autocratic. 


If one-quarter of one per cent of all the corporations 
in the United States, as they have and do, control one-half 
of all corporate wealth and fix prices on many of the most 
essential things in our daily living, then, as to the most vital 
things in life, the means and standard of living, concentra- 
tion of economic power is already established and, if con- 
tinued, concentration of governmental power to meet the 
situation will inevitably follow. 

Will we long, as a people, be able to maintain a situa- 
tion under a Constitution which declares you may not fix 
prices on the farm or in the home because of State lines but 
private corporate interests may fix prices throughout the 
entire country regardless of State lines? 

I mention these things, not to carry forward a discus- 
sion which might be supported by a multitude of facts 
equally applicable, but to indicate my belief that underlying 
any and all questions touching the preservation of constitu- 
tional democracy are the economic problems which are now 
undermining democracy. 

When the National Recovery Act, now held unconsti- 
tutional, was proposed, it was supported almost by the en- 
tire nation, by 90 per cent of the press, by an overwhelming 
majority of Congress, by the Executive. It is believed now 
that, had this law become permanent, it would have wrought 
fundamental changes in our form of government. 

Only five men stood in the way of its permanent adop- 
tion. Behind this measure at the time—and which alone 
made it possible—was business chaos, hunger and threatened 
starvation. Something had to be done. How near we were 
to a most fundamental change in our whole constitutional 
structure! 

And why were we so near—because of economic and 
financial conditions that had become intolerable? What 
brought about these conditions? It was an economic and 
financial setup that reduced one-half of our people to the 
ragged edge of want. 

Ten years have gone by since the war. Our national 
income was over eighty billion. Neither drought nor famine 
had visited our people. Yet, something was basically wrong. 
Monopolistic greed had robbed millions of a decent living 
of even an opportunity to make a decent living. 

All of this reacted upon the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of constitutional government and with practical ap- 



















proval of the entire nation. No government can indefinitely 
withstand the attrition or the eternal urge of hunger or 
economic distress. ‘When we take our constitutional prob- 
lems to the voters we must be prepared to tell them how 
we propose to deal with the canditions, and the only con- 
ditions, which really imperil constitutional government. 
With anything like economic justice in this country, this 
government and the great principles upon which it rests are 
not in the slightest danger of fundamental change. 

On my desk is a letter from an independent oil com- 
pany which says: “The Standard Oil and four other com- 
panies are out to secure the monopoly of the world’s oil 
production. ‘They have it now in the United States. We 
who are known as independents are permitted now to fol- 
low the oil business with the grace of the Standard Ojil 
Company and its associates.” 

These oil companies, or some of them, have been ex- 
tremely active in this pre-convention campaign. ‘Their 
representatives will sit in the convention. Some of us shall 
be interested to know where they throw their influence! If 
the Republican party can find no way to control the eco- 
nomic power which these companies exert upon every per- 
son in the land, regardless of State lines, shall we hope to 
make effective with the voters our argument that State rights 
under the Constitution must be maintained? 

These oil companies are now, as private corporations, 
exerting a power over the private citizen in the respective 
States which the Constitution has declared the Government 
does not possess. 

The Supreme Court has declared the Federal govern- 
ment has no power to control production nor any way to 
affect farm prices on the farm. ‘That, it is declared, is a 
matter with which the states alone may deal. But five cor- 
porations, in no wise hindered by State lines, may, and do, 
control production and affect farm prices by fixing prices on 
the implements without which production can not go for- 
ward. What the government may not do affirmatively, or 
negatively, may not do for want of power, private corpora- 
tions are permitted to do regardless of State lines or State 
rights. 

There are no State lines and no State rights and no 
private rights apparently as against the practices and ex- 
ploitation of combines and monopolies. As to them this is one 
vast consolidated empire, the richest prey that human greed 
ever seized upon. They sweep across State lines, defy State 
sovereignty, and undermine and destroy the prosperity of the 
citizen upon which the whole State rests. They shut the 
door of opportunity to millions and fix the prices that every 
housewife in the State must pay to maintain the family. 

The Federal government cannot send an agent within 
the State to interfere, either for weal or woe, with the daily 
affairs of the people, and upon such principle alone can a 
Federal union endure. But we can not long maintain a gov- 
ernment with forty-eight States for purposes of government 
and an empire for purposes of exploitation. If we are to 
repossess the confidence of the people of this country, we 
must advise them in no uncertain terms what we are going 
to do about it, and do it. 


This government was made for and can be adapted only 
to, free men and free women, men and women with equal 
opportunities in life, with freedom to choose an avocation, or 
profession, and pursue it under general, just and equal laws, 
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and regimentation, private or public, means inevitably a 
change in the whole structure of government. Our govern- 
ment will not work under either scheme. 

This depression was something more than an economic 
breakdown. It was also a warning—a warning that an eco- 
nomic setup which leaves one-half the nation in the midst 
of vast plenty with the bare necessities of life, is compatible 
neither with sound economics nor free government. What 
is the party going to do about it? Will it, under the malign 
influence of organization politics, backed by corporate and 
monopolistic interests, disregard this question or seek to cir- 
cumvent straight and effective action? Or, will it meet it 
in the open? 

The high place in the counsels of the party which cor- 
porate and monopolistic interests have long occupied is 
known to all the world. At one time these influences were 
challenged by a great Republican leader. They have again 
been able, however, to bring about a condition where the 
supreme party problem is this: Can, and will, the party 
drive these forces from its counsels, disregard their satellites 
and break their grip upon its policies and its deeds. 

If we are in this respect prepared to disregard the su- 

preme interests of the people, it will be vain during the 
campaign to discuss constitutional questions and the validity 
of constitutional government or to offer direct insult to the 
people’s understanding by telling them we are not able to 
protect them. The party has paid dearly for the demoraliz- 
ing presence of these influences. At the beginning of this 
great campaign it is enjoying less power in national affairs 
than at any time in its history. In the name of the people 
’ and in the name of the party, the time is ripe for an ac- 
counting and a dissolution of the partnership. 
' Recently I received a letter from a distinguished person 
in which he said: ““Why keep up this fight against mono- 
poly? You cannot win. Assuming you are right, you can- 
not succeed. The forces against you are stronger that you 
have any idea.” 

Let us not be so sure we cannot win. Public opinion 
can do anything in this country. And public opinion, like 
the great Mississippi, may have its source among the pebbles. 

In 1856, in a speech in Chicago, Abraham Lincoln de- 
clared: “Our government rests in public opinion. Whoever 
can change public opinion on any subject can change the 
government.” We can all contribute our part, however 
small, to forming public opinion. 

At the time this declaration was made, the slave power 
was in control of the government from the bootblack on the 
steps of the Capitol to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Eight years later public opinion had changed the 
whole situation and the same slave power was on the brink 
of ruin. 

There was a time when the Republican party was the 
most aggressive, progressive political organization in the his- 
tory of party politics. But the insidious, deadening coils of 
monopolistic and corporate interests drained away its en- 
ergy, its courage, hindering and embarrassing every effort 
within the party to meet the pressing problems of social 
justice ‘until today it is fighting for its life. 

Public opinion can, and will, right these wrongs. It 
may not be today or tomorrow, but it is as inevitable as 
truth and justice. It is my hope that we will within a few 
days take a decisive step to separate the party from this 





body of death and reinaugurate, as Lincoln said in the same 
speech, “the good old central ideas and ideals of the Re- 
public.” No one need tell me that this great wrong may 
not to be made to bend to the public will. A great political 
party, united and determined, can direct the public will to 
consummate victory. 

The pre-convention Republican campaign may, or may 
not, have determined the strength of the respective candi- 
dates for the Presidency. So far as I am individually con- 
cerned, that is, and has been at all times a secondary propo- 
sition. But it has revealed beyond doubt that millions of 
men and women who have heretofore believed in and sup- 
ported the party have registered their votes elsewhere, and, 
at this time, propose to cast them elsewhere. 

The combined vote, or showing of all the candidates 
discloses but a remnant of that strength which the party 
has in previous campaigns displayed. The voters will tell 
you, and they do tell you, wherever you go throughout the 
country, to an extent as depressing as it is alarming, that 
they no longer accept, or believe in, the political views or 
the economic theories of the dominating influences of the 
party. The registration books, even in hitherto Republican 
strongholds, confirm these private statements. The supreme 
question is: How to repossess their confidence and to secure 
their support? 

Talk to the farmer, to the independent business man, 
to labor and to the people generally, and they will tell you: 
We are not satisfied with this or that, but we are not going 
back. You may speak of a balanced budget and they will 
approve. You may speak of waste, of taxes, and debts, and 
the manner in which relief is being administered, and to all 
these things they may seriously object. But they will tell 
you: We are not going back. 

An effort is being made to convince the people that to 
vote for the Republican party does not mean we are going 
back. But that depends. If the men who have dominated 
the party in recent years, and who are seeking to dominate 
it still, continue to control the party, it is a challenge to the 
common sense of the voters of the country to tell them we 
are not going back in case we are given power. We will go 
back. They do not know anywhere else to go. 

Why is this fight being made by Mr. Hilles, Mr. Rora- 
back, Mr. Schorr and Mr. Brown and the powerful finan- 
cial and corporate interests behind them except for the very 
purpose of going back? That is their great objective. Has 
any one a right to assume that they have changed their poli- 
tical views or policies? On the contrary, we know that 
they have not. 

And if they have not, is there a single principle or tenet 
to be found in their whole political creed to which the aver- 
age man or woman can pin his or her faith or rest a single 
hope for the future? The Republican party has met more 
than one crisis in its history. It has held more than one 
convention of tremendous moment. But it has never met 
a crisis nor held a convention of greater moment than the 
one which will convene in a few days at Cleveland. 

So far as I am personally concerned, there is nothing 
the convention may do, no action it may take, which will 
leave its impress upon me one hour after it shall have finally 
closed its doors. I have sought to make this plain from the 
beginning. 

But, believing as I do, that the suffering of millions of 
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American people during recent years is to be attributed in 
major part to the remorseless exactions of monopoly, believ- 
ing as I do it is that which is imperiling our whole vast 
fabric of free government, its Constitution, and its courts, 
and the liberty of the people, the attitude of the party on 
this question, as evidenced by its platform and its candidate, 
must transcend all matters of a personal nature. 

I have watched the growth of monopoly and called 
attention to its effects for many, many years. The evidence 
is now all about us. We can not be uninformed as to the 
situation. What the party does under present conditions, 
therefore, I must regard as final. 

My friends, in conclusion, I venture to say that there 
is a political creed lying about in the hearts and minds of 
the American people which some political party will yet 
gather up and adopt. And when it does it will sweep the 
country. 






It is the creed of simple, sincere, loyal Americanism— 
the Americanism which covets the friendship of all nations, 
eager for advancement and progress in all things, capable 
of grasping and applying the highest conceptions of the 
human mind, and gathering the richest fruits of civilization, 
but always acting upon and within true and sound American 
principles. 

Saddened and tormented by a war which was none of 
their own, disheartened and impoverished by years of eco- 
nomic distress through no fault of theirs baffled and con- 
fused by the constant narrowing of their rights and privi- 
leges, resentful as they see the opportunities of life more 
and more controlled by great economic power, there is, in 
my opinion, a rekindling of the old-fashioned faith in Amer- 
ican principles and an increasing belief in the American way 
and in the whole scheme of American life. 


Engineering and the Professions 


By ARTHUR E. MORGAN, Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority 
New York City, April 25, 1936 


WAS asked if I would talk on the place of the profes- 
‘sions in present-day society, speaking from the stand- 
point of the engineer. 

Your first speaker, Mr. Blanshard, spoke of professional 
men who are ethical in detail. I believe that I belong to 
such a profession. I have lived with engineers for thirty- 
five years. I have talked and worked with them and had 
them work with me and for me. I have seen upon them the 
imprint of integrity in their work. I have employed two or 
three thousand engineers in the past thirty-five years, and I 
have rarely found men who could not be counted upon for 
integrity in their relationships as engineers. Taking the 
country over, the question of bribery of engineers seldom is 
raised, and explicit falsehood in work seldom occurs. School 
training and the traditional background have won integrity 
in these immediate relationships. 

And yet, I think that the engineer, even more than 
those in certain other professions, tends to limit his training 
too greatly to specific fields. Technically he is trained to 
be accurate and to be dependable. Perhaps the soundness, 
but lack of cultural breadth, of the typical engineer is due 
to the general limitations of human capacities. With but 
a limited amount of cloth you can make a coat only so wide 
and so long. You cannot have both excessive width and ex- 
cessive length. It may be due to the inherent limitations of 
personality that some persons become broad and not tall, 
and others tall and not broad. Taking engineers by and 
large, their outstanding characteristic is integrity in techni- 
cal processes, and in practical execution. That has been their 
strong point, rather than any inclusive philosophy of social 
life. The engineer has not been the creator of social order; 
he has been the technical instrument of other men’s pur- 
poses. 

Sometimes we find engineers who have broken through 
these lines, who are humanitarians, who are uplifters and 
philosophers; but, I am sorry to say, such men often lack 
technical dependability and thoroughness. You can find en- 


gineers who will design structures, but who have no idea of 
their social significance. Their designing is reliable, though 
their social outlook is primitive. On the other hand, you can 
find engineers who have a very expansive outlook, but are 
not very dependable in their designing and construction. 

What we need, of course, is a synthesis of these two 
virtues. I think that only as we achieve that synthesis can 
the profession of engineering take its proper place. It is 
not enough that each engineer does his own particular work 
meticulously well. A great organization can be made up of 
men each of whom goes through his particular process with 
thoroughness, whereas the general design and general pur- 
pose of that organization may be anti-social. Mr. Insull, 
of recent fame in the utility industry, was forever impres- 
sing upon his men, engineers, operators, and administrators, 
the necessity for integrity all down the line. Individually 
you may have and maintain that integrity and yet as to the 
total synthesis other purposes may prevail. 

The great industrial institutions of today absolutely 
depend upon integrity all down the line. A great nation- 
wide oil company, or far-flung organization such as a rail- 
road or telephone or telegraph company is too complex to 
follow up its work in detail. Life is so complicated that 
surveillance breaks down and it is only as we can depend 
on the work of technicians, upon their integrity, that our 
economic institutions can survive. However, if we are to 
have what constitutes intellectual freedom, freedom of char- 
acter, we must develop the habit, not only of doing our 
particular job with integrity, but of determining how it fits 
into the whole with purposes that can be respected. I be- 
lieve it is commonly true that the engineer has this short- 
coming: he is contented to be a man of great rectitude of 
conduct for his employer, but is not thoroughly discriminat- 
ing as to what purposes that employer has to fulfill. The 
same is true with reference to certain other professions, 
which I shall not describe because I have enough to deal 
with in my own. 
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Although I believe the engineer does not play the part 
in our present-day social life that he deserves to do, un- 
wittingly he has played a tremendous part since 1929. Dur- 
ing these long, long years of depression, the economic insti- 
tutions of this country have been endeavoring to survive. 
They have been putting all the acumen, all the thoroughness, 
all the technical ability they have behind these efforts. The 
stee! industry, I am told, is largely reconstructing its physical 
plant in a manner chat will make men so much more efficient 
than formerly that perhaps half of the personnel, employed 
in some steel-making plants can be dispensed with. The 
printing industry has been having a revolution within inself 
which will eliminate possibly half the personnel in some im- 
portant units of that industry. Especially in the past three 
or four years the fine technical skill of the engineers has 
been used to revise the processes of production, so that in 
many industries only about one-half of the former personnel 
will be needed. 

In the long run, I believe America and the world will 
profit by that improvement in production. But we are going 
through a process similar to that of the first industrial revo- 
lution. The world is better off today because of the im- 
proved machinery in the textile and other industries which 
was characteristic of that revolution. What we often forget, 
however, is that the industrial revolution in England, which 
spread to other countries, carried with it a generation of 
terrible tragedy to many of those involved. So again final 
values may result from our second industrial revolution; but 
if we are not careful fine technical skill may bring unem- 
ployment to a still more critical situation during the period 
of transition. To the persons immediately involved that 
period of transition is more important than the final result 
of a great total productiveness. The engineer needs to think 
beyond the immediate processes to the social outcome, the 
social consequence of what he does. 

He has to do that in every field—in the field of gov- 
ernment. Mr. Blanshard spoke of public service in England 
and America, and of the higher standards prevailing in Eng- 
land. One hundred years ago the British public service was 
sodden with patronage and corruption. But a few strong 
men, plus the generally high level of English character, 
brought about a great change. When the merit system was 
introduced into the English public service, the king, or the 
queen, was not in favor of it; Parliament was not in favor 
of it; the public was scarcely in favor of it. But a few 
strong men as prime ministers, who had an ideal of merit 
service, in the course of twenty-five years, carried England 
forward to a point that we are very far from having reached 
here. And today England is very largely free of the incubus 
of patronage. — 

I believe that in touching upon that point, Mr. Blan- 
shard touched upon one of the very central problems of our 
present-day life. It seems inevitable that government func- 
tions will grow. The party that is out of power is telling 
us how they are going to deflate government operations, and 
yet one of those now most eloquent in opposing expansion, 
was himself one of the great expanders when he was Presi- 
dent. I believe that the very forces of modern life are 
increasing the functions of government. If government 
functions are to expand, it is also essential that we free our- 
selves from this incubus of patronage and favoritism, and 
that America rise at least to the level of England in the 


straight-forwardness and the absence of patronage and 
favoritism in public life. That is not a job for some one 
person; it is a job for every person, every engineer in pub- 
lic life. So far as I can, I am concerned that the work un- 
der my direction shall be carried on under a genuine merit 
system. 


I believe that traditional civil service in our country 
has much to be said against it. For over thirty-five years in 
my own engineering work I have fought against the bureau- 
cratic phases of formal civil service, and I have fought for a 
genuine merit system. I have found, when we come to select 
our engineers by a formal examination, that we must some- 
times leave out of consideration intelligent candidates in 
order to make up a good civil service. Energy, stability, 
and judgment are also necessary. I have heard men say, 
during the past few months, that they would rather take 
patronage men than the old civil service men because there 
would be less dead wood and more live material. I believe 
that general reliance on patronage will usually kill good and 
economical government, but I believe that there is a higher 
level to reach than that of perfunctory civil service. We can 
only reach it if there is a quality of integrity running 
through our public life that will make it unnecessary to set 
up excessive checks and balances to prevent men from doing 
wrong, thereby encumbering them from doing anything 
worth while. 


The engineer often has accepted too circumscribed a 
world to live in. This is not so much the fault of his oppor- 
tunities as of his educational drawbacks. Wherever a man 
happens to be, can be for him the center of the world. It 
can be so for the engineer. Thirty years ago, when I was 
working in a very small way, I tried to see the inferences of 
engineering on the job I was doing. I found that I was soon 
concerned in legislation, in the building of laws. A little 
later in a somewhat larger job I found that labor relations 
were important, and it was necessary to devise labor codes 
and policies. It was possible for the engineer to do that. 
I am today engaged with the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in charge of large engineering functions; and I find from 
the standpoint of the engineers it is possible to have very 
many relationships and to effect the quality of work in many 
ways. Labor relations are fundamental for successful public 
work. We have developed a labor policy that makes a 
broad contribution to our modern life. We have developed 
better housing conditions for our workmen. We have fought 
for the complete elimination of patronage, complete freedom 
from the influences on the part of contractors and material 
men. Around the fringes of an engineering job there can be 
elements that give an aesthetic value to the accomplishment. 
We have beautified the rough grounds, made them recrea- 
tional. By giving some thought to it we found that we 
could save a setting as a thing of beauty as well as of utility. 
We have watched the health of our employees, brought it 
up to a new standard. We have looked after the health of 
the communities where our employees must live. We have 
attacked the problem of malaria. In mastering that south- 
ern pest for our own immediate purposes we have made a 
good contribution to the health of the entire region. In the 
relation of forestry to our construction projects we have 
made a contribution. We have worked out administrative 
methods, trying to bring into life the spirit which Mr. Blan- 
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shard described so well. He spoke of a cross between de- 
mocracy and aristocracy. He spoke of the kingdom of merit 
as a cross between democracy and aristocracy. That ex- 
pression does not please me because I think democracy 
has no meaning unless it means a regime of merit. It can- 
not mean equal functions. For us a perfect democracy would 
be one in which we have eliminated the arbitrariness of 
life, so that each one does the job he can do best and which 
society needs most from him. Unless we can rid ourselves 
of that other concept and see democracy, not as a dead level 
of equality, but as a functioning order of merit, we have 





not a true idea of democracy. If we have a true concept 
of aristocracy on the other hand, we must think of it also 
as a functioning order of merit. If we eliminate the arbi- 
trariness.of our concepts, then it will make no difference 
whether we call it aristocracy or democracy; each person 
will exercise those functions for which he is better fitted 
than for anything else—whether it be as an engineer or 
architect, doctor, lawyer, or what not. As Croce, the Italian 
philosopher says—we need to get beyond our individual pro- 
fessions, and to see them as part of the larger profession of 
men. 


What About the Middle Classr 


By HOWARD G. FULLER, 4iétorney 
Before Meeting of Rotary International at Fargo, North Dakota, May 27, 1936 
(CONDENSED BY THE AUTHOR FOR VITAL SPEECHES) 


seemed to be falling. Many things we have relied 

and counted on as fixed factors and elements in 
the scheme of things surrounding us are disappearing and 
something new and incomprehensible is taking their place. 
Reformers expound their theses in the current literature 
of the day, in the class rooms of great colleges, and in the 
administration of federal government. What is it they 
want to reform and why? Is there something fundamen- 
tally wrong with our economy and government? Can we 
safely continue in the bliss of ignorance ridiculing radi- 
calism and professorial theories, or is it possible we might 
eventually be faced by some stern and implacable reality 
against which ignorance would be a poor defense? 

Within a few years governments of the old world 
have fallen and the direction of economy affecting hundreds 
of millions of people has been changed or reversed. Our 
own President has been speaking in a language so unparti- 
san it is a contradiction of party policy; so peculiar in turn 
of phrase it suggests more of the college class room or labo- 
ratory than the political forum. 

We observe the New Dealers about an executive in 
whose favor other representatives of popular government 
have abdicated their authority. The New Dealers have al- 
most completely obscured the view of cabinet officials and 
even Congress, so traditionally important. Indifferent to, 
and almost contemptuous of, conventional methods of ad- 
ministration or political maneuver they seem to be moved 
in concert by some powerful theory of reform. 

As draftsmen of new blue prints in social planning the 
New Dealers are not alone. They are associated with a 
great school of the intellectual liberals. Among the num- 
erous devotees of that liberalism are editors of periodicals 
reaching millions of thoughtful people. Among them are 
the authors of many recent volumes powerfully and persua- 
sively written on the subject of social reform or revolution. 
All of that literature carries the imperative of immediate dy- 
namic events. The basic thesis of this social criticism, the 
alleged evils of uncontrolled competition in private capi- 
talism, was significantly mentioned about three years ago in 
an opinion of one of the Supreme Court Justices. One who 
understands the relation of the Constitution and the Su- 


NOR more than two years the house we live in has 





preme Court to this subject and anticipates that the atti- 
tude of this Justice will become the judicial philosophy of 
the Court, may well believe a strange hand is writing on 
the wall. 

This intellectual influence, important enough to reach 
the nation’s capitol, is already moving in the same direction 
as pressure groups of mass action which are converging in 
a general purpose, although they may not state that pur- 
pose so scientifically as the intellectuals. 

We are being pushed or led along the course of some 
stupendous economic change. Popular opposition to estab- 
lished government and the Constitution is secondary, im- 
portant only as a change of government is a necessary prel- 
ude to economic reform. 

Because it is an economic issue, we may properly speak 
of classes in the economic structure of society divided ac- 
cording to their opposing interests. There is, of course, the 
top, heavily interested in property right and the executive 
management of industry and capital, and the bottom, with- 
out property. Between these extremes is the middle class 
—that small and rapidly diminishing number of men of 
moderate ownership and moderate income who hope for 
security in reasonable salary or independent means to a live- 
lihood of moderate comfort. 

In all the Babel of strange voices in the land—the 
suave subtilities of the politician, the beguiling theories of 
the social critic, the loud chorus of the mass, the overtones 
of demogogy—not one small voice is raised in genuine sym- 
pathy for the middle class. 

In the abstract the controversy is between private right 
and common good. In a definite and concrete sense it is 
an economic class struggle that has long been in the making. 
On one side is the mass mind and determination of great or- 
ganized pressure groups of citizens reenforced by a certain 
intellectual liberalism. On the other is private right 
of property. Not right of property as an abstract or legal 
claim, but as its opponents see it, in the form of modern in- 
dustrial and finance capitalism. 

The outstanding characteristic of this period which 
distinguishes it from the past is that millions of persons 
who formerly looked upon government as something vague 
and vast and far away have come to think of it in a close 
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possessory sense. Significant is this fact that the whole struc- 
ture of complicated government and the intricate mechan- 
ism of finance and industry are perilously balanced on the 
unstable emotions of the mass. Nor should we ignore that 
convenient instrumentality, the radio, by which a single 
sympathetic voice, reaching all parts of the nation at the 
same moment, may stimulate the thought of these millions 
to a single mass mind of hope, hate or determination. 

If a bear found some honey in your shed, the chances 
are he would return from time to time for more and as 
he grew to be a very large bear, if he didn’t find the honey 
when he wanted it, he might break up the place looking for 
it. The mass is a sort of bear in the cumbrous, awkward, 
irregular, powerful way it acts. But possessing a mind, it 
is quite capable of formulating the idea that it has some per- 
sonal right in the object of its search. 

The North Dakota moratorium, or the Holiday move- 
ment, culminating in the moratorium, vividly illustrates how 
easily the pressure and collective determination of a small 
minority, translated into action, could overthrow government 
quickly, bloodlessly and effectively in our democracy. The 
importance of the Holiday movement derives from the par- 
ticular social group—a militant part of the middle class— 
in which it originated, and from the impact of its force 
directly upon the courts and the administration of govern- 
ment. Considering how it came about and its relation to 
this strange period of unrest, the moratorium can be seen 
as a most significant event. 

Looking back on the Mississippi Valley and the North- 
west in 1932 and 1933, we observe a great population of 
farm owners and proprietors, ordinarily as sensible to law 
and individual right as independent merchants or factory 
owners. They were the counterpart in our population of 
those farmers, the radical fringe of the middle class, who 
fomented the disturbance and defiance of government which 
precipitated the Revolutionary War. They closely resem- 
bled that minority of the colonists of the 1770’s who brought 
about constitutional law and order, created federal and 
state governments and put judges on the bench. When radi- 
calism originates in a class whose thought is property and 
home, not wages; when the issue of that radicalism is with 
government, not merely with industrial management, a 
movement may take form to unmake as it may create gov- 
ernment. , 

What did those farmers do? Trucks were overturned 
on highways throughout the middlewest; roads were 
blocked; men were stoned and beaten; some were killed; 
and a judge, the guardian of the law—in a democracy where 
government is by law, not men—was dragged from the 
bench and from his court room and beaten. Superficially 
these riots resembled an industrial strike but in reality their 
force was as definitely directed against government as the 
muskets aimed at red coats from the Concord bridge. 

In North Dakota one of the leaders was the Governor. 
He published a moratorium. No foreclosures; no tax sales; 
no creditor may take any property from a farmer debtor or 
mortgagor. Though the Governor did not participate in 
starting the revolt, at the psychological moment he seized 
the reins of power. He capitalized and transplanted a mass 
force into his personal edict. 

That, in a way, is what happened in Russia, in Italy, 
in Germany. Culminating as it did in the executive’s usurpa- 


tion of constitutional government and his assumption of dic- 
tatorial power the Holiday movement followed the usual 
and conventional course of revolution. The clumsy and 
angry mass begins to move. It strikes down the agencies 
of law or the administrators of the existing order are para- 
lyzed in sheer helplessness. And just at that point, when 
the mass is bewildered in its inability to translate its action 
into specific and practical results, someone comes along to 
say: “This way boys, I'll show you. We'll tie this up tight 
for you.” 

What is the moratorium? It is anarchy. The executive 
declares that no creditor may take any property from any 
farm debtor without his personal consent. But the signif- 
icance of the edict is this: that established law and the ad- 
ministration of law, which means government, is suspended. 
Nor is that all. The executive dictator or commander of the 
army—in this case state militia—orders the adjutant gen- 
eral to stop the sheriff, the arm of the law. Thus the il- 
legal determination of a militant minority is translated into 
results by act of the executive. 

Sinclair Lewis in fiction tells us “It Can’t Happen 
Here.” To a very considerable extent in North Dakota, it did 
happen. The Holiday insurgence, culminating in a dictatorial 
edict of the executive, stands out with these important char- 
acteristics: First, the pressure group comes from the dis- 
appointed of the middle class who have turned radical. Not 
wage earners in a quarrel with business management, but 
owners and proprietors defying the administration of law. 
Our future in a national way rests upon the question: where 
will the most active part of the middle class join forces with 
other groups? Second, it demonstrates how effectively a 
mass movement can paralyze the only defense of private 
right and constitutional government, the court’s administra- 
tion of law, when once the executive undertakes to lead or 
even obey the movement. Third, it demonstrates how easily 
the executive can remove all protection from the court and 
the administration of lawful government by placing a hand 
of restraint on the army, the ultimate protection and force 
back of the court and government. It is a fact of special 
meaning that a mass front may be aligned in support of a 
government asserting unconstitutional power as effectively 
as it may be opposed to government lawfully executed. 

There are other pressure groups. Though they state 
their complaints against things as they are in different forms, 
all are directed against the same fortress of individual prop- 
erty right; all originate in a sense of want or injustice; and 
all are given peculiar strength and determination by the 
new and intimate relation between government and the 
citizen. To attain a common object these groups need not 
combine in a physical sense like shock troops at war. It is a 
case of ballots or the threat of ballots being more deadly than 
bullets. Whether action is to harass law makers and execu- 
tives or just a human mass getting iteself physically in the 
way, the well-organized pressure group, knowing what it 
wants, is the greatest force in democracy. 

The activities of another of these groups suggest ques- 
tions of special relevance. When the militant Lewis faction 
withdrew from the American Federation of Labor to declare 
a war for the organization of industrial unions, it adopted 
a course of extraordinary expedience in any scheme of eco- 
nomic and social reform or political conquest. 

What strange urgency gave birth to the movement just 
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at this time? When this group has attained adequate power 
by the organization into industrial unions of a substantial 
part of a few of the leading industries, in what direction 
will its influence be directed or its force exerted? If the 
personnel of the Supreme Court is changed at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, and the “national blue print” of Mordecai 
Ezekiel is placed in legislative form, will these industrial 
unions be satisfied with the preponderance of power they 
may then so easily exert? If Congress continues in abdi- 
cation of its independent authority; if judicial philosophy 
is made to harmonize with executive determination, who 
then will most covet and seek to perpetuate the power thus 
centralized? 

Having taken note of a mass mind that is not sleeping, 
observe how it is reenforced by the reasoning scientific mind 
of a great intellectual school of liberalism. This scholastic 
liberalism spreads from reform within the existing order to 
revolution for the complete destruction of that order. For 
some radical theories the mere inequality of privilege and 
antagonism between classes is inadequate reason. But most 
of the threads of this social criticism are knotted in a basic 
objection to private industrial and finance capitalism. 

Although defenders of the existing capitalistic order 
maintain that through cooperation and the dissemination of 
better trade knowledge abuses may be cured, it is insisted 
by most of the restrained reformers that regulation is 
necessary to make the profit motive secondary to increased 
employment and wages and the spread of greater purchas- 
ing power. By others, that government control or ownership 
of industry and finance must completely eliminate the profit 
motive and substitute the production of an abundance for the 
use of all. To many it seems that collectivism or common and 
group ownership of the whole is the perfect theoretical end 
and that the practical attainment of that end is simple. For 
modern American capitalism has already organized, co-or- 
dinated and located the control of the industrial and finan- 
cial machine where it can be easily picked up or taken over. 
In Russia that whole machine had to be built from the bot- 
tom to the top. But in America it is already so completely 
and perfectly constructed it requires only a determined hand 
on the throttle. 






Can this movement be stopped by any means, includ- 
ing the event of a political election? It would seem that one 
must answer no if he may truly understand that this is a 
worldwide movement, a convulsion of civilization originating 
in the growing economical adjustments of half a century. 
Remove the New Dealers from the stage and the show will 
keep right on going. The plot may be modified in detail, 
the sequences may be slowed down or, perhaps, hastened to 
climax; but in the end there will be a stupendous change. 
The drama is not complete but its name will be history. 


Man, here and in the old world, believing himself the 
owner of the earth, has risen in his might impelled by the 
force of destiny. Blinded by a sense of injustice and oppo- 
sition, or misguided like the children of the Crusades, will 
he retrace the steps of civilization to the misery of the dark 
ages, as so many say he will; or can he sympathetically be 
helped and guided to a higher and safer plane of common 
justice for all? 


If that guiding influence may be exerted in America 
from what source must it come? The middle class; the mod- 
erately fortunate part of the middle class of reasonable point 
of view; those whose interests and judgment carry them nei- 
ther to the extreme right nor left. 


Let us awaken from our indifference and complaisancy. 
Let us mold and fire the greatest pressure group of all. Not 
for a political campaign which can lead nowhere. .But a 
group whose voice will be heard by all administrators of 
government whoever they may be. 


And shall that pressure group have a united purpose 
and a collective mass mind? Yes. But a mind to deal 
sympathetically with that human helplessness that now ex- 
presses itself in class antagonism; a mind reasonable enough 
to place just reform above self interest; an intellect keen 
enough to understand and expose the fantastic foibles of 
fools. 


Let us of the middle class cease to stand by in help- 
lessness or stolid indifference while others write for us a 
destiny of ruin. Let us assume our rightful place in this 
democracy; the captains of our fate, the guardians of the 
future of our sons. 


The 
American Doctrine of Judicial Review 


._By DR. CHARLES C. TANSILL 
Professor of American History at American University, W ashington, D. C., lecturer at the Johns Hopkins University 
and by express invitation of the German Government, lecturer at the University of Berlin and other leading German 
Universities; author of twenty books on history and government. 
Over American Broadcasting System, auspices The Society of American History and Government, May 19, 1936. 


planned program of the Roosevelt Administration 
for “National Recovery” would be carried out de- 
spite a growing discontent with its obvious implications. 
Some critics were vehement in their denunication of a plan 
which they believed led straight to state socialism. Others 
were confident that they detected under the ample folds of 


U: TIL a few months ago it seemed that the carefully 


the New Deal the stealthy hand of Stalin reaching out from 
the Kremlin to draw confused America into the Communist 
camp. Many conservative Americans were fearful that dis- 
aster lay ahead, but they confined themselves to dire prophe- 
cies and were silent as to specific methods for averting the 
expected calamity. 

In former years some of these critics would have looked 
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to the Supreme Court for assistance in any struggle against 
executive and legislative interference with basic American 
Under the Roosevelt Administration, however, the 
political atmosphere has not been normal. ‘The devastating 
storm which broke over America during the Hoover regime 
had implanted in many minds a paralysing fear that the 
social structure itself was seriously damaged. The new 
President, with his adolescent enthusiasm and omniscient air, 
had allayed these fears, and as confidence slowly returned 
he conjured up, Alladin-like, a new vision of economic pros- 
perity from the magic lamp of NRA. It is true that 
the genii in this case wore the military mask of General 
Johnson, but the general did seem to work wonders, and 
even his harshest critic could call him nothing worse than 
a “chocolate soldier.” 


rights. 


Throughout American history, when national crises have 
arisen, the Supreme Court has usually played a minor role. 
During the dark days of the Civil War, President Lincoln 
guided the Ship of State much as he pleased, and after his 
demise a small group of Radical Republicans steered a 
course that seemed several degrees away from the usual 
channels of constitutional construction. Many of the myriad 
woes that descended upon the South during Reconstruction 
days could have been avoided if the Supreme Court had 
dared to defy a Congress which scorned all legal limitations. 
When the defeated leaders of the “Lost Cause” appealed to 
these “nine honest men” for a vindication of their constitu- 
tional rights they were met with an expedient answer that 
the court could not interfere in “political questions.” This 
formula, forged during war-time, has been invoked on num- 
erous occasions to solve embarrassing questions which since 
the Civil War have come before the Federal judiciary. In- 
deed, so frequent has been its application, and so far-reach- 
ing its influence, that certain observers have lamented the 
rapid decline of judicial authority, and one prominent pub- 
licist was inspired to write a timely threnody entitled “The 
Twilight of the Supreme Court.” 

Like certain stubborn patients, the Supreme Court re- 
fused to die according to prescription, and recently it has 
shown surprising vigor in its attack upon the Roosevelt 
legislative program. ‘The astonished advocates of the New 
Deal were at first inclined to view this sudden burst of 
activity as an indication of partisan intrigue. Was it not 
some form of Republican propaganda? Indeed, ever since 
the disputed election of 1876 when a handful of astute Re- 
publicans reversed the verdict of the nation, all Democratic 
politicians have been suspicious of Republican stratagems. 
The easy overthrow of the Rooseveltian edifice of national 
recovery was so unheralded, and the new attitude of the 
Supreme Court so unexpected, that some weeks passed before 
Democratic historians began to look into the dusty prece- 
dents which formed the basis of the Court’s action. It was 
soon apparent that the Court had done nothing unusual. 
It had merely acted in accordance with a long line of previ- 
ous decisions. 

The practice of judicial review has an extended back- 
ground that stretches back to the colonial period of Ameri- 
can history. In the royal colonies the local legislation was 
first reviewed by royal governors who could exercise the 
veto power. If legislation were approved by these royal 
agents it was then sent to England to be reviewed by a 


committee of the Privy Council which had the power of 
disallowance. During the 18th century a large number of 
colonial laws were vetoed or disallowed by this royal com- 
mittee, and in this manner the colonists became accustomed 
to a practice whereby legislation was valid only after it had 
been approved by some higher court. 

After the establishment of American independence this 
practice of judicial review persisted in certain States. In 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Virginia, and in 
North Carolina, the State courts definitely announced the 
theory that the judiciary could declare certain acts of the 
State legislatures invalid. ‘There was strong opposition to 
such a theory, but the courts refused to modify their view- 
point. In May, 1787, the Federal Convention met at Phila- 
delphia to frame a Federal constitution, and this question 
of judicial review was in the minds of most of the members. 
It is true that there is nothing in the Constitution which 
confers upon the Supreme Court the power to annul acts of 
Congress, but there are many publicists who have written 
long treatises to prove that the majority of the members of 
the Federal Convention were strongly in favor of judicial 
review. 


For nearly a decade and a half after the organization 
of the Federal Government in 1789 this question of judicial 
review was permitted to slumber. The Supreme Court was 
regarded as so inconsequential that no adequate provision 
was made for its housing, and room was finally found for 
it in the basement of the unfinished capitol. Chief Justice 
John Jay found his judicial duties so light that he left on 
an extended trip to England in 1794 to negotiate the treaty 
which prevented war between England and the United 
States. Later on he became convinced that the Court 
amounted to so little in the American scheme of govern- 
ment that he resigned his position as Chief Justice and went 
into local politics in the State of New York. 

Throughout the last decade of the 18th century the 
Supreme Court remained an inconspicuous factor that at- 
tracted little favorable attention. The Federal judiciary it- 
self had earned the ill-will of the Jeffersonian Party be- 
cause of its partisan attitude during the trials arising out 
of the Alien and Sedition Acts. After he became President 
Jefferson was determined to curb its powers and cleanse its 
personnel, and he did not hesitate to launch a sharp attack 
upon the judiciary that had momentous consequences. He 
had hoped to appoint as Chief Justice an able Virginia 
jurist, Spencer C. Roane, whose modest views as to the 
extent of judicial powers had attracted his interest. Presi- 
dent Adams, however, thwarted Jefferson’s desire by ap- 
pointing during the last months of his administration John 
Marshall as the new Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Marshall’s accession to the Federal bench marks an 
epoch in American history. Partisan to the core, he los* 
no opportunity to use his office to advance his political prin- 
ciples. And these principles, by the way, were those of a 
defeated political party that had chiefly represented wealth, 
privilege and social caste. Like other members of the Fed- 
eralist Party, Marshall despised democracy, and in the voice 
of the people he could hear only the raucous accents of an 
aroused mob. The election of Jefferson could have only 
one meaning to him—a dangerous demagogue had been in- 
stalled as the new Chief Executive, and it was the duty of 
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every Federalist to see that his powers were curtailed as 
greatly as possible. 

Such a task for the average Federalist was a vain one, 
for the tide of Jeffersonian Democracy was already sweep- 
ing into New England, and the foundations of the old poli- 
tical and social order were fast being undermined. There 
was imperative need for some leader to stem this fast-rising 
tide, or to divert it into channels less menacing to the sacred 
rights of private property. In this great emergency John 
Marshall quietly assumed the leadership of all the forces 
that supported privilege and property, and from the hig) 
mountain of his official position he announced in thunderous 
tones the long list of commandments that form the basis of 
our modern economic order. 

It is undoubtedly true that many of Marshall’s deci- 
sions as Chief Justice helped to confer upon the Federal 
Government the power it sorely needed to build a nation 
strong enough to endure. But it is also true that he 
stretched his judicial authority to unheard-of lengths to ac- 
complish partisan ends. In 1803, in a desperate effort to 
check Jefferson’s attack upon the Federal judiciary, Mar- 
shall announced the theory of judicial review, and in the 
familiar case of Marbury versus Madison the Supreme Court 
for the first time in American history set aside an act of 
Congress as unconstitutional. It was an audacious innova- 
tion. In the presidential chair sat a fellow-Virginian who 
bitterly resented this new theory. In Congress the Demo- 
cratic Party held the reins of authority, and it was entirely 
responsive to the desires of the President. The Supreme 
Court represented the last great stronghold of Federalism, 
and from its secure battlements the doughty Chief Justice 


led periodical sallies into the Democratic camp which broke 
its morale and forced it to recognize a political and social 
theory it had long repudiated. 


Great strategist that he was, John Marshall was sat- 
isfied merely to apply the theory of judicial review in the 
single case of Marbury versus Madison, and then rest con- 
tent that he had bestowed upon the Supreme Court a power 
that it would never relinquish. It is true that this power 
was not again invoked for more than fifty years when the 
Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case declared the Missouri 
Compromise unconsitutional. In this case the Court was 
even more partisan than in 1803. The decision of the Chief 
Justice succeeded only in beclouding the main issue before 
the Court, while the decisions of the dissenting justices were 
mere political pamphlets. 

In more recent years the decisions of the Court involving 
a review of Congressional legislation have been less colored 
by party prejudice. At times there has been an economic 
rather than a party alignment, but nonetheless political 
motives will always be a factor in determining the attitude 
of the Court. In America our government is a party gov- 
ernment, and one has to be naive indeed to think of the 
Supreme Court as a political vacuum in which the atmos- 
phere of partisanship is rigidly excluded. Party spirit does 
invade these judicial precincts, but it is a spirit tempered by 
high traditions of national service which leave little scope 
for petty prejudice. Partisan the Court may be, but the 
party it primarly serves is America itself, and the phrase- 
ology of its recent decisions is the language of American 
liberty. 


The American Leader 


By W. J. CAMERON, Ford Motor Company 
Broadcast over the Nation-Wide Network of the Columbia Broadcasting System from Orchestra Hall, Detroit 
May 31, 1936 


E have had no Napoleons in this country, and 
W we need none. This nation neither rises nor falls 
with the fortunes of any man, however exalted 
he may be. Glamorous individuals have counted for very lit- 
tle in our history and for almost nothing in our government. 
One reason for this is that as a nation we value level- 
headedness. ‘The virtue most prized in public men is not 
a superficial brilliance, but strong balance and practical good 
judgment. We prefer the steady lamp of competent char- 
acter to the sputtering skyrocket of political showmanship. 
The latter is tolerated as a public diversion, but seldom 
trusted to steer the Ship of State. Men of the George Wash- 
ington and Lincoln type, the Grover Cleveland and Cool- 
idge type, the Benjamin Franklin and Edison type—men 
who are guided by “a few strong instincts and a few plain 
rules” —these have served the people best. Spectacular thun- 
derclap characters leave no lasting work behind. 
Another reason is that as a people we have not had to 
depend on great men for our ruling national ideas. This 
country is not indebted to a single American leader for a 


single fundamental American principle. The ideas that 
build our country and bind us together have sprung from 
our people, and our statesmen have sprung from those ideas; 
by workmanlike assistance to embody them in everyday life 
they prove their right to rank as statesmen. When they 
fall below that rank, it is usually because they substitute 
their personal philosophies and plans for those of the peo- 
ple. American leadership is not a dominant control as to 
what the people shall think, or a compelling influence as 
to which direction the people shall march. It is a creative 
comprehension of what the people do think, and it is a hum- 
ble and helpful clearing of the way in which the people 
have chosen to march. Any other form of leadership is 
spurious. 

Our independence of dramatic and dominant public 
men has spared us an ailment that afflicts many nations— 
the disease of man-worship, the helpless waiting for a leader 
and slavish dependence on his supposed infallibility. A na- 
tion that knows its destiny does not tie it to any man, for 
when his novelties fail, as they are bound to do, there is 
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danger that his failure will depress the nation’s spirit; and 
if to save his pride or turn the anger of his followers, he 
charges some mythical marplot with destroying his work, 
it may affect the nation’s unity. Fortunately our people are 
immune to these dangers; they know that experiments fail, 
not from the selfish opposition of backward interests, but 
by their own inherent flaws. 

America never permits herself the dangerous doubt 
that progress is precarious or dreams a delusion because some 
builder of the hour has blundered. We instinctively fortify 
our faith with the assurance that “the dreams that nations 
dream come true.” Our great national dream of a better 
life for every family is not a political phantasmagoria lately 
born of these distraught times, it was not invented yesterday 
by an ingenious mind, it is the pillar of cloud by day and 
the pillar of fire by night that our people have followed from 
their beginning, and under it for generations they have been 
constantly absorbing into the common life the major ele- 
ments of the social ideal. That is our true leadership. We 
are not dependent on men for these things, they are wrought 
into the very texture of the American mind and work them- 
selves out in their natural order. 

When the effect of magnetic personalities upon us is 
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to dim our perception of basic principles, or make us think 
wholly of the man to the exclusion of the results of his 
propensities, it is a warning signal we should not disregard. 
This is a day of psychological assault upon our levelheaded- 
ness. This is a day of names and reputations and sharp 
ascending peak-like individualities, each presented as the one 
holy mountain where we ought to bow in national worship. 
America has never descended to that kind of idolatry, or if 
for a brief moment she has, it has been a rueful experience. 

An informed and disillusioned people, harking only to 
the leadership of principles, is the strongest check on govern- 
ment and the wisest guide for government that we can set 
up. More important to the country than any administra- 
tion, is an informed people. That is the only justifiable 
goal of an election campaign. We, the plain people of the 
United States, must think hard as we listen, sway less to 
pleading and bend more to principle, reject personal slander 
and ridicule reject appeals to hatred or any prejudice of 
class—and we need have no fear about the election or the 
government; for then our principles shall be the government, 
the people themselves will be the leaders. And that was 
what they were meant to be. It is the only leadership they 
can trust. 
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